




{It s hard to celebrate when you’re hungry.} 


During the holidays, families gather to celebrate traditions 
and create lasting memories. But for families facing hunger, the 
holidays can be one of the hardest times of the year. Right here in 
America, hunger affects over 12 million kids and their families. This 
year, you can Share your Season with a hungry child and help end 
childhood hunger in America. See how at strength.org 
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Jomira’s Best Sellers. Great Items, Great Prices* 

*But read this entire ad for an even better deal! 


The spy glass that made naval history... 

ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’ 
TELESCOPE 

(with table top tripod) 
from us only $69.95* 

• The optics of Admiral Farragut’s 
Telescope are 25x30. This means 
that you get 25x magnification 
and the great light-gathering 
capacity of a 30mm 
objective lens. The scope 
is fully chromed (over 
brass) for extra 
beauty, protection 
and durability. 



W hen Admiral Farragut fought his legendary 
naval battles he used a telescope just like this to 
monitor the movements of the enemies’ fleets. This 
beautiful optical instrument , a faithful replica of the 
famous original, is about 5” long in its collapsed 
position and 13” when extended to full operating 
length. 

Enlargement is 25x, which means that it brings 
everything 25-times closer, and in needle-sharp focus, 
than if viewed with the unaided eye. ADMIRAL 
FARRAGUT’S TELESCOPE comes with a belt-loop 
vinyl carrying case. There is also a table-top tripod for 
extended observations. 


The only universal optical instrument... 

PANSCOPE 

(the complete optical 
system) j 

from us only $59.95* : 

• PANSCOPE is beautifully gift- Q 
boxed, comes with its neatly fitted 9 

leather case and with a plastic 
“tripod ” for extended observations 
at I5x and 30x. 


T his is a little optical marvel. PANSCOPE 

(only 2” long) contains a complete optical system 
in its tiny body. You may use it as a 3x telescope or as 
a unique 3x telescope-loupe. In its magnifying mode, 
it delivers magnifiers and loupes at 5x, lOx, and 15x 
enlargement. And to top it all, it also functions as a 
30x microscope of laboratory quality. 

A special stand for long-temi observation with 15x 
and 30x microscope is included. 

This marvelous little instrument, developed in 
Wetzlar (Germany), home of famous Leica cameras, 
is the product of one of Asia’s finest makers. Its coated 
optics are of superb quality, delivering the image with 
brilliant luminosity, in needle-sharp focus, with 
absolute clarity and with full chromatic correction. 



Hold the whole world in your hand with... 



JOMIRASCOPE 


8x20 monocular from us 

• The optics of jomirascope are 8x20 
- 8x magnification with 
20 mm objective lens, it 
comes in a neatzippered 
carrying case. The 
objective lens can be used 
as an 8x magnifier. A 25x 
microscope attachment 
($29.95, 3for $59.90) 
is also available. 


J OMIRASCOPE is so small that it fits unobtrusively 
in a man’s coat pocket or a lady’s purse. Yet it 
packs a tremendous wallop in its tiny body. Its 8 x 20 
fully prismatic and hard-coated optics give you 8x 
magnification, with a remarkable field of430 ft. at 
1,000 yds. Its 20 mm objective lens affords unusual 
light gathering even at dusk or dawn. What was that 
rustling in the bushes? With JOMIRASCOPE you’ll 
discover that it was an ivory-billed woodpecker. Do 
you wish to explore every feature on the moon. 
JOMIRASCOPE will be your instrument of choice. 
Much smaller than even “pocket” binoculars and with 
greater magnification than most, JOMIRASCOPE 
should be your constant companion. And do consider the 
25x microscope attachment of laboratory quality, which 
makes JOMIRASCOPE a complete optical system. 


You have seen such zoom binoculars 
advertised nationally for $150 ... 

6x to 18x 



•JomiraZooms 
focus smoothly 
from 6x to 18x or 
anything in between, 
letting you see 
unexpected details. Porro 
prism construction and ruby-coated lenses are the best in 
optical construction. The 18mm objective lenses provide high 
light-gathering capacity. JomiraZooms come with a belt- 
looped carry case and strap. 


J OMIRAZOOMS are the absolutely ultimate in binoculars. 

They fit in your hand and weigh less than 7 ozs. But they 
pack an enormous wallop in their small body. Porro roof- 
prism construction and ruby-coated lenses guarantee pinpoint 
sharpness at any distance. The 18mm objective lenses provide 
great light-gathering capacity making JOMIRAZOOMS 
utterly reliable even in the dim light of dawn or dusk. The 
zoom lever lets you smoothly change the magnification from 
6x to 18x or anything in between. Are you watching the 
pitcher's windup on 6x? Zoom to 18x and you may be able 
to tell whether he is throwing a fastball or a shder. There can 
be nothing more useful for sports, nature watching, 
navigation, and so many other pursuits. JOMIRAZOOMS is 
an instrument that should be in every home. 



Is this the famous Brand “X” 
watch that sells for over $1,000 ? 

No, it is the Argonaut 
Watch - yours for 
only $&&*$£ cj 

Tn contrast to many highly advertised 
I watches, the Argonaut™ is not a 
mechanical watch. It is powered by an 
exquisite Japanese quartz movement. 

Besides the hands and the date disk, there are 
no moving parts. Nothing can go wrong or wear out. And 
no matter how many jewels they may have that inevitably 
happens with mechanical watches - sometimes as soon as 
within a year. 

We guarantee the Argonaut 1 ™ for three full years. It you 
treat it reasonably well it should last you a lifetime. The 
Argonaut™ Watch is of solid stainless steel construction 
It is guaranteed to be watertight to about 330 ft. You’ll never 
dive that deep. Accuracy is guaranteed to 3 secs./month. You will 
need to change the battery in about two years. It shouldn’t cost 
you more than S5. The Argonaut™ Watch is a thing of rugged 
masculine beauty. It comes with a splendid adjustable stainless 
steel band. 
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And also: Buy three Argonaut™ Watches (for the 
price of two) and we’ll send you this splendid Faux 
Faberge Egg Pendent ($39.95 retail value) with 
our compliments - absolutely FREE! 


An incomparable timepiece, 
an incomparable value... 

RADIO-CONTROLLED CLOCK 

Only $59.95* 

* The sleek styling of R-C 
Clock makes it an adornment 
for any home or office. It works 
on one (included) AA-battery 
and is ready to go when you 
get it. 

his beautiful clock is clad in brushed aluminum. 

Its sleek design makes it an adornment for any home 
or office. It measures 5-l/4”x 4” and can be set on your desk 
or hung on a wall. Time is displayed in inch-high digits. In 
addition to the time (hours, minutes, seconds), you also get 
the date, the day of the week, and the temperature in F (or in 
C). There is a melodious but insistent alarm, complete with 
snooze button for those extra winks. The clock is controlled 
by a radio signal emitted by a U.S. government department; 
that ensures up-to-the-second accuracy. 

RADIO-CONTROLLED CLOCK works on one 
AA-battery (included, of course). It’s ready to go when you 
get it. You don’t even have to set it - it sets itself. 

jomira 

division of jomira/advance 

470 3rd St, #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 




* And here is our “special deal”: You may buy any three of these items - mixed or matched -- 
for the price of two. The least expensive item is on the house - absolutely FREE! 

You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax and pay by check or AMEX/Visa/MasterCard. Please give order code shown. Add $6.95 for ship./ins. for one 
and $9.90 for three items, except one JomiraZooms or one Adm. Farragut's Telescope is $9.90 and any three items containing one or more JomiraZooms or Adm. Farragut's 
Telescopes is $12.95. - plus sales tax for CA delivery. You have 30-day refund and one-year warranty. We do not refund postage. 

For customer service or wholesale information, please call (415) 356-7801. 

We ship the same day we receive your order. Please give order code Z233! 


Order by toll-free phone: 1-800/600-2777, or (fastest!) by fax: 1-415/356-7804. 
Visit our website at www.jomira.com 

















As the U.S. Senate considers the Kerry-Boxer climate legislation, Americans aren’t getting the 
whole truth. A recent study* * found the House-passed climate bill could lead to $4 per-gallon gasoline 
- and the new Kerry-Boxer bill could be even more costly. 

America is in the middle of a harsh recession. Think about the impact of $4 gas. Yet another 
unfortunate truth about Congress's climate bill. 

Learn more at EnergyCitizens.org 

'Calculation based on Son ol Waxman-Markey: More Politics Makes for a More Costly Bill, The Heritage Foundation, June 16, 2009 


60-Plus • American Conservative Union • American Farm Bureau Federation • American Highway Users Alliance • Americans for Tax Reform • American Petroleum Institute • American Trucking 
Associations • Coalition for Affordable American Energy • Council for Citizens Against Government Waste • FreedomWorks • Hispanic Alliance for Prosperity Institute • Independent Petroleum Association of 
America * NFIB * National Association of Wholesaler-Distributors * National Black Chamber of Commerce * National Ocean Industries Association * National Petrochemical and Refiners Association 

* National Taxpayers Union * Service Station Dealers of America and Allied Trades • Small Business and Entrepreneurship Council * Tire Industry Association * United States Chamber of Commerce 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Only in America 


T his month’s issue of The Wres¬ 
tler magazine features a long, 
engaging interview with “Ivan Kol- 
off” (born Jim Perras). Ten years ago 
Mr. Koloff figured prominently in a 
Weekly Standard cover story, Paul 
Cantor’s “Pro Wrestling and the End 
of History” (October 4, 1999). De¬ 
scribing wrestling’s tra¬ 
dition of creating heels 
to suit America’s con¬ 
scious and subconscious 
fears, Cantor called Kol¬ 
off the greatest villain in 
the history of the sport. 

Koloffs character—a 
Communist no-goodnik 
—loomed large during 
wrestling’s Cold War 
years. In 1971, at Madi¬ 
son Square Garden, he 
defeated fan-favorite 
Bruno Sammartino, ending the great 
champion’s seven-and-a-half year reign 
in the then WWWF. Koloff went on 
to lead a stable of other “Russian” vil¬ 
lains. His most notable protege was his 
“cousin,” Nikita Koloff, who, billed as 
“The Russian Nightmare,” cut a wide 
swath through the sport. 

With the Cold War won, The 
Scrapbook is happy to report that 


Ivan Koloffs quintessentially Ameri¬ 
can life seems to have turned out quite 
well. Born on a farm in Ontario, Can¬ 
ada, Koloff, now 67, lives with his wife 
in North Carolina. A recovering drug 
addict and alcoholic, he occasionally 
still wrestles. He’s also a born-again 
Christian, who runs his own ministry. 

It was Nikita (who is, of 
course, neither Russian, 
nor related to Ivan) who 
led Koloff to Christ. 

“Nikita was the one 
who introduced me to 
the Lord and the gift 
He left for us,” Koloff 
explains. “People ask if 
we’re related. I say not 
by blood, but through 
the blood of Jesus. Niki¬ 
ta is a soldier for Christ 
and a great example 
for me to follow in his footsteps.” 

In the course of the interview, The 
Wrestler asked Koloff about the praise 
Cantor heaped on him in The Weekly 
Standard. Koloff noted that it’s not 
the first time people have mentioned 
Cantor’s article to him. 

Cantor, a professor in the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia’s department of Eng¬ 
lish, jokingly (we think) tells The 


Scrapbook that this is “perhaps the 
culmination of my career as a cited 
academic.” 

What’s more, says Cantor, he and 
Koloff actually met. 

He was here in Charlottesville at the 
local Wal-Mart promoting one of 
his born-again Christian books, and 
signing them for kids. I had no idea 
he was there, but as always was scour¬ 
ing the Wal-Mart for cheap DVDs. I 
talked briefly to Koloff, and told him 
that I’d seen him wrestle Sammartino 
at the Boston Garden in the 1970s. It 
was early afternoon: he said: “Come 
back around 8, when the little kids 
are gone. We can talk honestly then.” 
Ever the pro, he didn’t want to disillu¬ 
sion any kids [by not staying in char¬ 
acter]. So I went home and got a copy 
of The Weekly Standard article for 
him and came back to give it to him. 

I apologized to him in advance for the 
“Lenin on steroids” phrase—fortu¬ 
nately he seemed to think that I was 
worried about the “Lenin” part, not 
the “steroids” part. 

Cantor tells The Scrapbook that 
he’s got a contract with University 
Press of Kentucky for a book of his es¬ 
says on pop culture, and the wrestling 
essay should be in it. We’ll alert you 
when it reaches the bookstores. ♦ 



Thugs in Copenhagen 

P rivate space travel can’t come 
soon enough for The Scrapbook, 
as we would like to resign our mem¬ 
bership in the “world community”— 
which disgraced itself at the Copen¬ 
hagen climate meetings that ended 
last Friday. 

There were many low points at the 
U.N.’s anti-capitalism propaganda- 
fest, but the nadir for The Scrap¬ 
book came when Zimbabwean tyrant 
Robert Mugabe—responsible for the 
deaths and immiseration of thousands 
of his countrymen—took the stage. 
Really, the man is not morally fit to 
scrub the tires of the many limousines 
that shuttled the global-warming 


VIP delegates around Copenhagen. 

According to the State Department’s 
most recent human rights report, 
Mugabe’s rule in 2008 featured many 

killings by paramilitary forces. ... 
For example, on April 5, [Mugabe’s 
ZANU-PF party] youths and war vet¬ 
erans killed Tapiwa Mbwanda, MDC 
[the opposition party] organizing sec¬ 
retary for Hurungwe East. According 
to Human Rights Watch (HRW), four 
people were arrested in connection 
with the murder but were released 
without charge after a local ZANU- 
PF leader demanded their release.... 

There were killings by party sup¬ 
porters during the year. For example, 
on June 7, a mob of ZANU-PF sup¬ 
porters killed Dadirai Chipiro, the 
wife of Patson Chipiro, a MDC local 


chairman in Mhondoro, by cutting 
off her hand and both feet, dragging 
her body into the kitchen of their 
home, setting it on fire, and burning 
her alive. 

On June 16, ZANU-PF support¬ 
ers attacked the home of Harare’s 
Deputy Mayor and MDC Councilor 
for Ward 42, Emmanuel Chiroto, and 
took away his wife, Abigail. On June 
18, her burned body was found on 
a nearby farm. HRW reported that 
police refused to take action to inves¬ 
tigate the killing.... 

Despite the nearly 200 killings 
resulting from political violence, 
there were no prosecutions or con¬ 
victions in any of the cases.... There 
were no developments in previously 
reported killings from 2006 or 2007. 

Unsurprisingly, Zimbabwe’s GDP 
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per capita of $200 is among the low¬ 
est in the world—not that this des¬ 
titution impinges on the Big Man’s 
lifestyle. An entourage of 59 accom¬ 
panied Mugabe to the climate sum¬ 
mit, including First Lady Amai 
Grace, notorious for a reported 
$100,000-plus two-hour shopping 
spree in Paris last year. 

While she was no doubt laying 
waste to the high-end boutiques of 
Copenhagen, Mugabe was haranguing 
the delegates: 

Why is the guilty north not show¬ 
ing the same fundamentalist spirit it 
exhibits in our developing countries 
on human rights matters on this more 
menacing question of climate change? 
Where is its commitment to retribu¬ 
tive justice which we see it applying 
on other issues? Where is sanctions 
for climate change offenders? 

When a country spits at Kyoto 
Protocol, by seeking to retreat from 
its dictates, or simply by refusing to 
accede to it, is it not undermining the 
rule of global law? When countries 
spew hazardous emissions for selfish 
consumptionist ends, in the process 
threatening land masses and atmo¬ 
spheric space of smaller and weaker 
nations are they not guilty of gross 
human rights violations? 

We raise these questions not out 
of spite or vindictiveness, but out 
of concern for our very endangered 
livelihoods. When these capital¬ 
ist gods of carbon burp and belch 
their dangerous emissions, it is we, 
the lesser mortals of the developing 
sphere who gasp, starve, sink and 
eventually die. 

When Robert Mugabe talks about 
“our very endangered livelihoods,” 
you can be sure he is using the royal 
“we.” He went on to whine about “il¬ 
legal sanctions unilaterally imposed 
on [Zimbabwe] by the west”—be¬ 
cause of his many murderous deeds. 
Thanks to “these undeserved sanc¬ 
tions, we have only been able to draw 
a mere US$1 million in the last three 
years from the Global Environment 
Fund.” 

Frankly, that was $1 million too 
much. As we said, include us out of 
any community that gives such a man 
a platform—or any money. ♦ 
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Perfidious Reagan 

A quarter of a century later, 
Ronald Reagan’s invasion of Gre¬ 
nada and overthrow of the Commu¬ 
nist government there is still paying 
psychic dividends. Reason magazine’s 
Michael Moynihan draws our atten¬ 
tion to the sad, sad story of a Swedish 
radical, denied her share of a literary 
estate because of American perfidy 
and that cowboy in the White House. 
Writes Moynihan: 

Perhaps you have seen (or, heaven 
forbid, read) one of those ubiqui¬ 
tous Stieg Larsson mystery novels, in 
which a brilliant feminist hacker, in 
concert with a brilliant left-wing jour¬ 
nalist modelled on the author, skulk 
around Stockholm fighting fascists 
and solving murders. The books have 
been massive bestsellers in America 
and Europe, making Larsson per- 
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haps the richest author in Scandina¬ 
via. Slight problem, though, is that 
Larsson, a chubby chain smoker, died 
a few years back and his only known 
will, written in the 1970s when he was 
a cash-poor revolutionary, bequeathed 
his entire estate to the Umea chap¬ 
ter of Sweden’s communist party. In 
other words, if you read Larsson you 
support communism! 

Well, not exactly. A court found 
that the old will was not legally bind¬ 
ing, and reverted control of the esti¬ 
mated $20 million ($10 million when 
the Swedes are done with it) estate 
to Larsson’s father and brother. But 
Larsson had a longtime girlfriend, fel¬ 
low political radical Eva Gabrielsson, 
who wants a piece of the action, result¬ 
ing in a long, acriminous court trial. 

Where does Grenada enter the 
picture? Well, in an interview with 
the Los Angeles Times, Gabrielsson 
explains why she and the late Stieg 
Larsson never married (which dis- 
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qualifies her under Swedish law 
from a share of the estate): 

“We did plan to get married, in 
1983, except the United States did 
something bad then: You invaded 
Grenada,” the longtime leftist said 
recently over coffee. She and Lars- 
son had visited the Caribbean island 
nation a few years before in support 
of its left-wing government. After 
the U.S. invasion led to the regime’s 
overthrow, the couple decided to 
go back and investigate the situa¬ 
tion, so marriage plans were put “on 
hold,” said Gabrielsson, now 56. 


One more reason to like Ronald 
Reagan. ♦ 

Sentences 
We Didn’t Finish 

C O o what are we to believe: that 
O huge numbers of British and 
American scientists have entered into 
a conspiracy to dupe the world on cli¬ 
mate change? Why? What would they 
stand to gain? ...” (Tim Rutten, Los 
Angeles Times, December 12). ♦ 


The Joy of... 
Eco-Sex? 

A rriving in bookstores this 
spring and just in time for the 
40th anniversary of Earth Day is a 
new book that promises to help re¬ 
duce your carbon footprint while 
increasing your carnal pleasure—a 
book that will allow you and your 
loved one to say, “last night, the 
earth moved, and in a positive, en¬ 
vironmentally friendly direction.” 

We kid you not. It’s called Eco- 
Sex: Go Green Between the Sheets 
and Make Your Love Life Sustainable 
by Stefanie Iris Weiss. Described by 
Ten Speed Press as “the first book- 
length guide for greening your sex 
life, Eco-Sex is perfect for young 


urbanites stocking their sexual 
toolbox, people with chemical con¬ 
cerns, green and light-green shop¬ 
pers, singles and couples looking to 
reinvigorate their passion, and bud¬ 
ding ecosexuals everywhere.” 

Normally The Scrapbook 
would use this as an opportunity 
for cheap puns and double-enten¬ 
dres. But with a description like 
the one above, there’s not much 
else to say, though we do have 
some concerns. Frankly, we didn’t 
know there was even a distinction 
between “green and light-green 
shoppers” and the term “budding 
ecosexuals” makes us a bit wary. 
As for “urbanites stocking their 
sexual toolbox,” well, we’ll just 
leave it at that. ♦ 
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HAL MAYFORTH 


CASUAL 


And Heaven and Nature Sing 


I f you’re any kind of writer—if 
you’re any kind of reader, for 
that matter—you know there 
are things that words want to 
do. Oh, we speak with them and write 
with them and read with them, often 
enough, using them as clumsy rocks 
to hammer out the rough meanings 
and crude messages we need for get¬ 
ting on with our lives. 

But in themselves, words have other 
things in mind: deeds and relations 
and purposes all their own. 

They want to swirl and turn 
and join and break in certain 
ways; they want to express the 
truth about themselves. And 
if you don’t let them notice 
you watching—if you eaves¬ 
drop quietly on them, late at 
night when they think you’re 
asleep—you can sometimes see 
them come to life, like the Nut¬ 
cracker leading his toy soldiers 
to war against the Mouse King. 

All of which is a way of say¬ 
ing that I don’t know a single 
real writer or reader—a single 
person awake to the ways that 
language wants to go—who 
doesn’t believe in Christmas. 

Oh, part of it is the funny ambiguity 
in that phrase “believe in.” Remem¬ 
ber the old joke about the down-east 
Maine farmer who, asked if he believed 
in infant baptism, replied, laconically, 
that he’d seen it done? Whether we 
like it or not, we’ve all seen Christmas 
done, seen the yuletide words in their 
cotillions, waltzing and promenading, 
the quadrille of the season. 

But there is something more in 
Advent than just the happenstan- 
tial activity of our nativity language, 
something more than the plain task 
of getting across a complex seasonal 
meaning. Reindeer and Santa, swad¬ 
dling clothes and mangers, ornaments and 
tinsel,poinsettias and pines. They aren’t 
things, exactly, around Christmas. 


They aren’t even ideas, down at the 
root. They are a vocabulary, most of 
all, and Christmas is true as poetry— 
words speaking, each to each—long 
before it’s true as brute fact. Christ¬ 
mas is one of those moments when 
the language has been let alone to do 
what it really wants to do. 

And it came to pass in those days .. .no 
room for them in the inn ... keeping watch 
over their flock by night... tidings of great 
joy. The day atheism draws to itself a 



natural language, the day it seems any¬ 
thing more than cavemen grunting as 
they chip away at flint, is the day I’ll 
admit that even self-proclaimed athe¬ 
ists actually believe in it. 

Children know this, learning the sea¬ 
son by learning the words: Bethlehem 
and sleigh bells, chestnuts and elves, wise 
men and candy canes. G.K. Chesterton 
once complained about Scrooge and 
Bob Cratchit and Jacob Marley and all 
the rest, insisting that Dickens proved 
with A Christmas Carol his very English 
separation from the deep wellsprings of 
European culture—for, said Chester¬ 
ton, never was there an event that had 
inspired more mythology in Western 
Civilization, and still Dickens had to 
invent his own Christmas myth. 


But Chesterton got it wrong. Christ¬ 
mas wants to grow richer. Christmas 
wants to be as extravagant as that impos¬ 
sible turkey Bob Cratchit receives from 
Scrooge on Christmas morning. Orna¬ 
ments and tinsel, snowflakes and creches, 
shepherds and magi. Christmas would 
gobble up the whole language, if it 
could, and Charles Dickens—the great 
intuitive writer of the age—knew it. 

The composer Ralph Vaughan Wil¬ 
liams once put a similar plaint, grum¬ 
bling that a superior Easter carol had 
been hijacked to make that inferior 
Victorian Christmas song everyone 
now knows—the one about Good 
King Wenceslas and his annoying 
page boy: Bring me flesh and 
bring me wine, / bring me pine logs 
hither. But Vaughan Williams, 
too, missed the point. There are 
words and grammatical con¬ 
structions we still know—lan¬ 
guage that remains in the great 
common wordstock, wrapped 
like presents under the tree— 
only because Christmas carols 
preserve them for us, draw¬ 
ing them into the great verbal 
dance: hark and noel, dayspring 
and yule, ha’penny and wassail. 

Of course, some people don’t 
believe in the natural poetry of 
language—the ones who won’t 
raise their eyes off their ordi¬ 
nary work with words to won¬ 
der why these tools shimmer a little 
bit more than they need to. And those 
are the people who won’t be persuaded 
that certain objects might go together 
because their ideas match, and certain 
ideas might go together because their 
words have danced, side by side, late 
in the great unconscious night. 

But for the rest of us, something 
like evidence exists in the rich vocabu¬ 
lary Christmas has gathered to itself. 
Wreaths and holly, fruitcakes and mis¬ 
tletoe, Joseph and Mary. St. Nicholas 
and Scrooge’s humbug, for that matter. 
Why shouldn’t language gather in this 
way at Christmas time? Words want to 
speak the truth, after all. 

Joseph Bottum 
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Catch and Release 


L ast spring, in an interview with 60 Minutes , Barack 
Obama criticized his predecessor over the detain¬ 
ees at Guantanamo Bay. That wasn’t new. What was 
surprising was one of the arguments the president made. 
When Steve Kroft pointed out that some of those released 
had been working to recruit others to jihad, Obama agreed. 

Well, there’s no doubt that we have not done a particularly 
effective job in sorting through who are truly dangerous 
individuals that we’ve got to make sure are not a threat to us, 
who are folks that we just swept up. 

A classified Defense Intelligence Agency report leaked 
to the New York Times in May supported that claim. Return 


receiving training in al Qaeda’s notorious “al Farouq” camp. 
One, Binyam Mohamed, was slated to participate in the next 
wave of al Qaeda attacks on American soil in 2002. Another, 
Ahmed Zuhair, was convicted in absentia of participating 
in terrorist attacks in Bosnia in the late 1990s and almost 
certainly participated in the assassination of William Jeffer¬ 
son, an American working for the United Nations. Several 
others that have been released have admitted to training at 
a camp at Tora Bora under Abdul Haq, a member of al Qae¬ 
da’s shura council and a senior al Qaeda leader the Treasury 
Department has designated as a terrorist. 

And dozens more are coming. On December 3, Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Robert Gates told a congressional commit¬ 
tee that more than half of the detainees remaining at Gitmo 



to the Battlefield showed that 74 detainees transferred or 
released from Guantanamo had returned to jihad. That’s 
one in seven—a recidivism rate of 14 percent. 

So the problem, according to Obama, was that the Bush 
administration was too lenient. The obvious solution: Apply 
greater scrutiny to detainees under consideration for release 
and slow the pace of transfers. But the Obama administra¬ 
tion went the opposite direction. Having promised to shut¬ 
ter the detention facility at Guantanamo within one year, 
the administration has lowered the threshold for detainees 
eligible to be shipped out and is expediting the procedures 
for transferring or releasing them. 

A total of 31 Guantanamo detainees have been trans¬ 
ferred or released since Obama took office. 

Among them are several men who acknowledged 


have been approved for transfer or release—116 of 210. 

The 210 detainees who are still there are not wayward 
goatherds. Most are known jihadists. Many of them have 
trained in al Qaeda camps or stayed at an al Qaeda safe 
house. An overwhelming majority was considered too dan¬ 
gerous to release during the intensive vetting at the end of 
the Bush administration. 

The Defense Department has now produced an updated 
version of Return to the Battlefield. According to four sepa¬ 
rate sources familiar with the study, the rate of recidivism 
is increasing. One source said there has been a “spike” in 
the number of former detainees involved in jihad against 
the United States and its allies. Another called the increase 
“significant” and “deeply troubling.” 

But the Obama administration—despite its self- 
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congratulatory claims of transparency—is refusing 
to release it. A Pentagon spokesman tells us the latest 
report is classified and there are no plans to release it. 

Republicans in Congress want it out. On December 18, 
Senator Kit Bond of Missouri, the ranking Republican on 
the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
sent a letter to Director of National 
Intelligence Dennis Blair asking for 
release of the report: 

As the administration moves for¬ 
ward with plans to release or transfer 
detainees from the secure facility at 
Guantanamo Bay to third countries, it 
is important for the American people 
to understand fully the dangers previ¬ 
ously-released detainees continue to 
pose to our national security. More¬ 
over, because the administration has 
decided to import terrorist detainees 
into the U.S.—including 9/11 mas¬ 
termind Khalid Sheikh Mohammed 
and future residents of Thomson prison—their ultimate 
fate will be determined by U.S. judges and juries. The 
American people should be aware of the likely threat these 
terrorists would pose if a court decided to release any one 
of them into our nation’s communities. 

And Peter Hoekstra of Michigan, ranking Republican 
on the House Intelligence Committee, has also asked, 
according to his spokesman, that “the recidivism rate 
be made available to the American people.” It has been 
in the past. 

The Bush administration released the first recidivism 
study in June 2008. President Obama has promised to run 
“the most transparent administration in history.” But when 
it comes to the DIA recidivist study, it is not even as trans¬ 
parent as its predecessor. Many of the recidivists, moreover, 


are already known—there is no reason that the govern¬ 
ment should classify those details that can be sourced to 
newspaper accounts. 

In February, for example, the Saudi Kingdom pub¬ 
lished a list of its 85 most-wanted terrorists. At least 11 of 
them were once detained at 
Gitmo. Said al Shihri was held 
at Guantanamo. He is now the 
deputy leader of al Qaeda in the 
Arabian Peninsula, an al Qaeda 
affiliate that the Obama admin¬ 
istration has told us is one of the 
strongest in the world. Ibrahim 
Rubaish was held at Gitmo, too. 
He is now the chief ideologist for 
al Qaeda in the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula and is responsible for provid¬ 
ing the theological justifications 
for al Qaeda’s terror. Two other 
members of the Saudi 11 have 
been killed in shootouts. 

Every month, it seems, we learn about more Gitmo 
detainees who have returned to jihad. In June 2008, the 
DoD reported that 37 former detainees were “confirmed 
or suspected” of returning to terrorism. On January 13, 
2009—seven months later—Pentagon spokesman Geoff 
Morrell said that number had climbed to 61. In May 2009, 
when the last report was leaked to the New York Times, 
the DoD had found that same metric had risen further to 
74—exactly double the Pentagon’s estimate just 11 months 
before. At that rate, the Pentagon is identifying on average 
more than three former Gitmo detainees who are thought 
to have returned to terrorism each month. 

If ex-Guantanamo prisoners are rejoining the fight, 
just as the administration plans to release more of those 
prisoners, shouldn’t the American public know this? 

—Stephen F. Hayes 


Every month, it seems, 
we learn about more 
Gitmo detainees who 
have returned to jihad. 

In June 2008, the DoD 
reported that 37 former 
detainees were ‘confirmed 
or suspected’ of returning 
to terrorism. 
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Stealth 

Unionization 

How 40,000 home day care providers in Michigan 
were forced to start paying union dues. 

by Patrick J. Wright & Michael D. Jahr 


Midland, Michigan 

he barren economy of this 
rustbelt state is weakening 
the labor movement, but well- 
connected unions continue to shape 


Patrick J. Wright is director of the 
Mackinac Center Legal Foundation, 
and Michael D.Jahr is 
senior communications director for the 
Mackinac Center for Public Policy. 


Michigan’s politics. So it’s not sur¬ 
prising that some are willing to take 
extraordinary measures to help repop¬ 
ulate union ranks—even to the extent 
of making the state an accessory to a 
scheme to shanghai more than 40,000 
home-based day care entrepreneurs 
and providers into a government- 
employee union. 

This development was first brought 
to the attention of the Mackinac 


Center for Public Policy, where we 
work, in early 2009, when the cen¬ 
ter was approached by Sherry Loar, 
owner of Baby Steps Childcare Center 
in Petoskey. She told us that though 
she operated the business in her home, 
the Michigan Department of Human 
Services was forcing her to pay “dues” 
to a government-employee union she 
had never heard of. 

Loar’s story seemed outrageous. 
Could a private business owner—an 
employer—really be considered a 
public-union member? It turned out 
that not only Loar, but also thousands 
like her, are to have an estimated total 
of $3.7 million withdrawn from their 
pay and diverted to union coffers each 
year. Worse, the Michigan Depart¬ 
ment of Human Services is withhold¬ 
ing the dues without authorization of 
state law. 

The bizarre unionization drive 
appears to have begun in 2006, when 
the United Auto Workers and the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees joined 
together to form a new union, Child 
Care Providers Together Michigan 
(CCPTM). The intent, according to 
union documents, was to organize all 
the home-based child care providers 
in the state. 

The CCPTM, however, faced a 
challenge. With tens of thousands of 
home-based day care providers scat¬ 
tered across Michigan, who would 
act as the “employer” for the union to 
organize against? 

In April 2006, the CCPTM sought 
to organize against the Michigan 
Department of Human Services, 
which mails subsidy checks to home- 
based day care providers whenever 
they care for children whose parents 
qualify for state and federal assistance. 
The effort was quickly abandoned, 
however, perhaps because of political 
concerns about nearly doubling the 
state workforce. 

The union’s predicament was 
apparently resolved in July 2006, 
when the Department of Human Ser¬ 
vices signed an “interlocal agreement” 
with a community college in Flint. 
Under state law, these agreements 
establish joint government agencies 
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to coordinate responses to regional 
problems; in this case, the agreement 
created a shell corporation known as 
the Michigan Home Based Child Care 
Council. The council, according to 
department documents, would assist 
the department in child care mat¬ 
ters—and “have the right to bargain 
collectively” as a “public employer.” 

The CCPTM could now claim it 
had an entity to organize against. 

In September 2006, the union filed 
a petition with a state labor com¬ 
mission seeking an organizing elec¬ 
tion. When a vote by mail was con¬ 
ducted of the 40,500 providers who 
would be “represented,” the out¬ 
come was 5,921 in favor of the union 
and 475 opposed—largely, one sus¬ 
pects, because the CCPTM got out 
the pro-union vote, while the rest of 
the providers didn’t realize what was 
happening. 

In 2008, the CCPTM and the 
council entered into what they called 
a “collective bargaining agreement.” 
Tellingly, they conceded in the agree¬ 
ment they would need the assis¬ 
tance of the Department of Human 
Services. 

The reason seems clear. With¬ 
out the department’s involvement, 
the union had no easy way to collect 
its “members’” dues. The depart¬ 
ment, on the other hand, could with¬ 
hold dues whenever it sent checks to 
home-based day care providers on 
behalf of low-income parents receiv¬ 
ing federal assistance. The depart¬ 
ment’s decision to perform the with¬ 
holding means that nearly $4 million 
in public funding intended to assist 
low-income parents while they work 
or attend school is ending up instead 
in union bank accounts. 

Loar, who is married to a union 
member, says she was shocked when 
she received notification that she 
belonged to a union. “I’m not opposed 
to unions; everything has a place,” 
she explains. “But when we enter my 
door, this is my home.” 

No matter. “The next time I 
received my co-pay check, they took 
out union dues,” she says. “I can’t 
take money out of an employee’s 
check without a signature. How can 


the government take money out of a 
paycheck? I actually work for my par¬ 
ents and my children. I do not work 
for the state.” 

The Mackinac Center’s public- 
interest law firm decided to make 
this violation of Loar’s civil rights 
its first case, and it filed suit against 
the Department of Human Services 
at the Michigan Court of Appeals in 
September (at this writing, the court 
has taken no action). The argument 
was simple: The only constitutional 
way to convert people into public 
employees in Michigan is through 
an act of the state legislature—not 
through a rigged agreement between 

While Michigan’s mechanism 
for creating more than 
40,000 new union members 
is unique, the general effort 
is not. For several years, 
unions like the American 
Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees 
and the Service Employees 
International Union have 
been working to unionize 
day care workers in 
a number of states. 

two government agencies each of 
which lacked the power to do this 
itself. In short, the department’s 
withholding of “dues” is illegal. 

Of course, there are other objec¬ 
tions to this “unionization.” Com¬ 
mon sense tells us that home-based 
day care employers are not employ¬ 
ees, and that the parents who select 
and pay them are their customers. 
Even if some of those parents receive 
a government subsidy to help defray 
the cost of day care, the state does 
not “employ” the day care owners 
any more than the federal govern¬ 
ment “employs” grocery store own¬ 
ers who accept food stamps. In fact, 
it is doubtful that even the state 


legislature could convert all these 
day care providers into a collective 
bargaining unit. Compulsory union¬ 
ization is permitted to override citi¬ 
zens’ First Amendment right of free 
association only in the interest of 
labor peace. That doesn’t apply here. 

While Michigan’s mechanism for 
creating more than 40,000 new union 
members is unique, the general effort 
is not. For several years, unions like 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees 
and the Service Employees Interna¬ 
tional Union have been working to 
unionize day care workers in a num¬ 
ber of states, sometimes even battling 
over jurisdictions. We have identified 
14 states where unionization of day 
care providers has occurred. 

An element common to many of 
these endeavors is subsidy money, 
which in large part originates from 
federal Temporary-Assistance-for- 
Needy-Families block grants. In 
Michigan, despite the fact that the 
state labor commission recognized 
the bargaining unit as all home-based 
day care providers, “dues” are taken 
only from those who receive subsidy 
checks. In essence, the union has 
organized against the money. 

All this turns the concept of collec¬ 
tive bargaining on its head. As Loar 
says: “How can I be in a union? In 
my house, I’m both labor and man¬ 
agement.” Michelle Berry, another 
Mackinac Center client, points out 
that she’s seen no benefits from her 
imposed union membership: “There’s 
no communication. We have a deduc¬ 
tion taken from a check, and where 
that goes, I have no clue.” 

The notion that these indepen¬ 
dent entrepreneurs are government 
employees simply because a few of 
their customers receive government 
aid means that attempts to unionize 
doctors, landlords, and independent 
grocers can’t be far behind. Still, even 
state agencies and powerful unions 
should have to follow the law. If union 
and government officials want to enact 
unfair and destructive policies, they 
should have the decency to do it with¬ 
out violating the state and federal con¬ 
stitutions. ♦ 
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The Next GOP 
Senator from Texas 

Michael Williams’s bid to succeed 

Kay Bailey Hutchison, by John McCormack 


A fter the 2010 elections, there’s 
a good chance the only Afri¬ 
can American in the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate will be a conservative Republican 
from Texas named Michael Williams. 
Though he’s been running for over a 
year and is something of a rock star 
on the tea party circuit in the Lone- 
star State, you probably haven’t heard 
much about Williams’s bid for the 
Senate. That’s because he’s been stuck 
in a holding pattern, waiting for Sena¬ 
tor Kay Bailey Hutchison to retire. 

Hutchison has promised to step 
down after she faces off against Gov¬ 
ernor Rick Perry in the March 2 
gubernatorial GOP primary—and 
after she’s cast her vote in the major 
legislative fights of this Congress. 
“For all of the good Republicans out 
there who plan on running for my 
seat next year,” Hutchison said in 
November, “make no mistake: This 
[retirement] is going to happen. It 
just isn’t going to happen until after 
health care reform and cap and trade 
are finished. And that will be after 
the primary election.” 

After Hutchison retires, Governor 
Perry will likely appoint a succes¬ 
sor. Williams, a charismatic, bow- 
tie-wearing railroad commissioner, 
is in prime position to get the nod, 
and incumbency would boost his 
prospects. 

In the special election he’d likely 
face a crowded field of Democrats 
and Republicans on November 2. If 
none got 50 percent of the vote, the 
top two would advance to a runoff in 
early December. Houston mayor Bill 
White and former state comptroller 


John McCormack is deputy online editor of 
The Weekly Standard. 


John Sharp are leading Democratic 
contenders. Lieutenant Governor 
David Dewhurst and former Texas 
secretary of state Roger Williams 
are two other strong Republican 
candidates. 

Though Michael Williams trails 
his Republican rivals in fundraising, 
he scored early 
endorsements from 
Newt Gingrich and 
Rudy Giuliani. 

And, on December 
10, he was in Wash¬ 
ington to accept 
the endorsement of 
Jim DeMint’s Sen¬ 
ate Conservatives 
Fund. “Millions 
of people who’ve 
spoken out at town 
halls and tea par¬ 
ties ... are looking 
for common sense 
mainstream lead¬ 
ers who believe 
in the principles 
of our Constitu¬ 
tion,” DeMint told 
reporters, as he 
stood with Williams outside the Cap¬ 
itol. “He’s one of the most inspiring 
people I’ve heard talk about those 
principles in a long time.” 

Addressing a dozen or more tea 
parties that drew from 300 to 3,000 
attendees, Williams has honed his 
message opposing Obama’s resurrec¬ 
tion of big government. “Washing¬ 
ton is on course to double our debt 
in the next five years,” he said at 
one rally, “but don’t be fooled by the 
word debt. It is simply a tax increase 
deferred to another day that will fill 
the bank vaults in Beijing.” 


Williams is a solid fiscal and social 
conservative, but his rhetoric and 
many of his views are mainstream. 
“It’s one thing for Medicare to be 
for the elderly and the disabled, it’s 
another thing for Medicare to be 
for everybody,” Williams told me. 
“There’s going to need to be Medi¬ 
care reform, but I’m not suggesting 
we need to eliminate Medicare.” 

From 1984 to 1993, Williams held 
a number of positions in the Reagan 
and George H.W. Bush administra¬ 
tions, including deputy assistant sec¬ 
retary at Treasury and assistant sec¬ 
retary of education. He then worked 
as a lawyer in the private sector and 
was appointed by Governor George 
W. Bush to the Texas railroad com¬ 
mission, which regulates the oil, 
gas, and mining 
industries. Since 
his appointment 
in 1999, he’s won 
statewide elec¬ 
tion to the com¬ 
mission three 
times and devel¬ 
oped an expertise 
in energy policy. 
After ticking off 
statistics on wind 
and coal power in 
one recent speech, 
Williams began 
talking about the 
benefits of nuclear 
power. “If the 
French can figure 
it out, surely we 
can,” he said. 
Williams’s good 
nature and wonkishness don’t fit the 
stereotype of the tea party activist. 
But then according to conventional 
wisdom, Williams, who was born in 
1953 and grew up in the segregated 
South, is supposed to be a Democrat. 

The son of public school teachers, 
Williams lived in Texas until high 
school, when he attended a boarding 
school run by Benedictine monks 
in Colorado. At the University of 
Southern California he was a hurdler. 
“I was anything but a conservative” 
back then, Williams told me. He cast 
his first vote for George McGovern 
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Back to the Future 

British anti-Semitism returns—with a vengeance. 
by Gabriel Schoenfeld 


in 1972 and served as president of 
the black student union at USC law 
school. By the early 1980s, however, 
Williams was a conservative 
Republican. 

W hile he credits his parents and 
his Catholic faith for instill¬ 
ing a “conservative value system” in 
him, the thinkers who most influ¬ 
enced his political evolution are 
Milton Friedman and Thomas Sow¬ 
ell. “Even though I didn’t think of 
myself as a conservative, I was always 
reading. I was always examining my 
own thoughts,” Williams says. Fried¬ 
man’s Free to Choose helped him real¬ 
ize that the welfare state played a big 
role in keeping the poor and vulner¬ 
able from succeeding. And Sowell 
was “central” to him. “It was impor¬ 
tant to me,” Williams explains, not 
only to find affirmation for “my own 
thoughts and thinking and in many 
ways to expand my understanding 
of these values and principles, but 
to get it from somebody that looked 
like me.” 

“People would say, ‘Someone who 
looks like you cannot think what you 
think,”’ says Williams. “That rarely 
happens nowadays.” 

Those attacks may revive once the 
Senate race heats up in Texas. Wil¬ 
liams is the “Democrat party’s worst 
nightmare,” says DeMint. The Dem¬ 
ocrats do not want an impressive 
minority Republican on the national 
stage, and they may play the race 
card. 

At the same time, Williams 
acknowledges that his race creates 
an opening for him to “have a con¬ 
versation with other African Ameri¬ 
cans.” He insists, though, “We’ve 
got to go beyond symbolism to real 
solutions.” 

“I would much prefer the story¬ 
line be ‘consistent, courageous, con¬ 
servative from Texas comes to Wash¬ 
ington,’ ” he says. “The real story is 
not the one of race. The real story 
is that you’ve got a new Republican 
who’s going to rally the next genera¬ 
tion of Americans around conserva¬ 
tive solutions.” ♦ 


L ike cancer, ideas can metasta¬ 
size. In 2007, John Mearsheimer 
and Stephen Walt—the former 
a professor at the University of Chi¬ 
cago, the latter at Harvard—came out 
with The Israel Lobby and U.S. Foreign 
Policy. A “situation [that] has no equal 
in American history” had arisen, they 
wrote in the book (and in a paper bear¬ 
ing the same title posted on Harvard’s 
website). A domestic pressure-lobby— 
a body mostly comprising “American 
Jews making a significant effort in 

Writing in the‘Independent,’ 
Oliver Miles, Great Britain’s 
former ambassador to Libya, 
has unearthed ‘facts’about 
the distinguished historians 
Sir Martin Gilbert and Sir 
Lawrence Freedman that 
he says are‘not usually 
mentioned in the mainstream 
British and American media’: 
Both, he writes, ‘are Jewish.’ 

their daily lives to bend U.S. foreign 
policy so that it advances Israel’s inter¬ 
ests”—had accumulated “unmatched 
power” and was using it to “skew” the 
American political system for its own 
narrow ends. Among other things, the 
Jewish lobby had used its “strangle¬ 
hold” on Congress and “manipulation” 
of the mass media to propel the United 
States into war in Iraq. 


Gabriel Schoenfeld is a senior fellow at the 
Hudson Institute and a resident scholar at 
the Witherspoon Institute. His Necessary 
Secrets: National Security, the Media, 
and the Rule of Law is due out next year. 


Mearsheimer and Walt provoked a 
raging controversy, but apart from a few 
pockets in the universities and on the 
far left and right (the white suprema¬ 
cist David Duke was among their most 
enthusiastic endorsers), the book was 
mostly given short shrift. Reviewing 
The Israel Lobby in the New York Times, 
Leslie Gelb, former head of the Coun¬ 
cil on Foreign Relations, expressed dis¬ 
may at the “puzzlingly shoddy scholar¬ 
ship” that led Mearsheimer and Walt 
to “fuel, inadvertently, ... the fires of 
anti-Semitism.” 

But if the respectable center dis¬ 
missed the book in the United States, 
matters stand quite differently abroad. 
Before their book was published, 
Mearsheimer and Walt tried to peddle 
a shorter version, but found no takers. 
The article wound up appearing in the 
London Review of Books in 2006. The 
locale was not an accident. The soil in 
Great Britain was fertile for their the¬ 
sis. Today, three years later, we can see 
some of its fruits. 

An official inquest is now under 
way in London into the decisions that 
led Tony Blair’s government to join 
with the United States in going to war 
in Iraq. On the five-member board 
of inquiry sit Sir Martin Gilbert and 
Sir Lawrence Freedman, both distin¬ 
guished historians and students of war¬ 
fare. But their scholarly credentials are 
not what is today garnering attention. 

Writing in the Independent , Oliver 
Miles, Great Britain’s former ambas¬ 
sador to Libya, has unearthed “facts” 
about the two men that he says are 
“not usually mentioned in the main¬ 
stream British and American media”: 
Both, he writes, “are Jewish.” This 
detail of their background, says Miles, 
threatens to undercut the credibility of 
the inquest: “Membership should not 
only be balanced; it should be seen to 
be balanced.” 
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In the same newspaper, the colum¬ 
nist Richard Ingrams called Miles’s 
comments “helpful.” The Iraq war, 
after all, was “initiated ... by a group 
of influential American neocons ... 
nearly all of whom were ardent Zion¬ 
ists.” Given the panel’s composition, 
the question arises of whether it will 
“investigate or even refer to the U.S. 
neocons and their links to Israel?” In 
other words, can Jews be trusted to 
investigate themselves? 

Anti-Semitism has deep roots in 
England. In the 12th century, many 
of the country’s Jews were put to the 
sword in a wave of massacres. The 
13th century began with the intro¬ 
duction of the yellow badge, the man¬ 
datory marking that Jews were com¬ 
pelled to wear, and ended with the 
mass expulsion of the Jews. 

Fast forward to the 20th century. In 
its first half, anti-Semitism was ram¬ 
pant among the upper classes. It also 
thrived in the gutter. Oswald Mosley’s 
British Union of Fascists—the “black¬ 
shirts”—drew fully a quarter of the vote 
in London’s 1937 municipal elections. 

Today, Britain is awash with hatred 
of Jews carried in by followers of radi¬ 
cal Islam who have found a congenial 
home in which to preach their geno- 
cidal doctrines. British soccer fans— 
where so many of the country’s violent 
dregs are concentrated—have never 
been shy about giving voice to neo- 
Nazi slogans. Anti-Semitic incidents 
in the first six months of 2009 alone— 
vandalism, hate mail, and direct violent 
attacks on Jews—already exceeded the 
entire number for 2008 and reached 
a level not seen since such statistics 
began to be compiled in 1984. 

Both the soccer hooligans, the 
Muslim fanatics, and the perpetrators 
of violence are situated on the fringe. In 
the post-World War II era, the British 
establishment was resistant to the most 
blatant forms of a prejudice severely 
discredited by the scope of German 
atrocities committed in its name. To 
the extent it remained visible, it typi¬ 
cally took the form of phantasmagori- 
cal demonization of the state of Israel. 

In the direct assault on Gilbert and 
Freedman a corner has been turned. 
The old prewar brand of British anti- 


Semitism has reared its head. It is in 
this climate that Britain’s Channel 
4 broadcast a documentary “investi¬ 
gation” of Britain’s own “pro-Israel 
Lobby.” This expose examines what is 
said to be the extraordinary power of 
organized Jewry: “who they are, how 
they are funded, how they work and 
what influence they have, from the 


key groups to the wealthy individuals 
who help bankroll the lobbying.” With 
shades of the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion and shades of Mearsheimer-Walt, 
the program conveyed a picture of a 
nefarious conspiracy to plunge Britain 
into war in Iraq. 

Voices in the Jewish community 
have expressed outrage at the docu¬ 
mentary. The Times of London has 
denounced Ambassador Miles’s 
remarks about Gilbert and Freedman 
as “extraordinary and disgraceful.” But 
the Times ’s editorial declined to call the 
comments anti-Semitic, labeling them 
instead a “snide attack and irrelevant 
innuendo.” On the heels of this epi¬ 
sode comes an astonishing ruling from 
Great Britain’s newly created high 
court holding that an Orthodox Jewish 
school is guilty of “discrimination” for 
insisting that matrilineal descent—a 
core precept of Judaism—determines 
who is a Jew and eligible to enroll. This 


not only tells Jews, laments the colum¬ 
nist Melanie Phillips in the Spectator, 
“that the state will not accept their 
own decision about who is or is not a 
member of their own community but 
uniquely stigmatises them for doing 
so.” Anti-Semitism is playing offense 
in Great Britain and those alarmed by 
it are in a crouch. 


Writing not long after World War 
II, George Orwell noted that “preju¬ 
dice against Jews has always been 
pretty widespread in England,” but 
the depredations of Hitler had caused 
a lull in public expression of such 
sentiments. During the war, many 
came to realize that “this is not a 
time to throw stones at the Jews.” 
But even though a taboo had set in, 
this hardly altered underlying senti¬ 
ments: “Many people who would per¬ 
ish rather than admit to anti-Semitic 
feelings,” wrote Orwell, are nonethe¬ 
less “secretly prone to them.” 

Times have changed. Mearsheimer 
and Walt’s poison is doing its work, 
and the secret feelings are no longer so 
secret. Indeed, when it comes to Great 
Britain’s small Jewish community— 
some 300,000 souls in a country of 61 
million—the soccer hooligans and the 
intellectual and media elite are increas¬ 
ingly united in their loutishness. ♦ 



Graffito on a pavement in north London, 2008 
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It Can 

Happen Here 

America’s “homegrown” terrorism was made in 
South Asia, by Stephen Schwartz 


I n the past year, exposure of signif¬ 
icant jihadist recruitment inside 
the United States has left Ameri¬ 
cans worried that “homegrown ter¬ 
rorism” may become a serious threat. 
Eight years after the atrocities of Sep¬ 
tember 11, 2001, media and govern¬ 
ment appear stunned by the upsurge 
of jihad incidents in the United 
States, including two lethal attacks. 
The Fort Hood massacre on Novem¬ 
ber 5, for which an Army psychiatrist, 
Nidal Hasan, has been charged with 
13 deaths, has been followed by two 
more cases. 

On December 9, five college-age 
Muslims from northern Virginia 
were arrested in Pakistan. They were 
allegedly headed for terror training 
camps, and were detained along with 
Khalid Chaudhry, father of the appar¬ 
ent leader of the younger enthusiasts, 
Umer Farooq Chaudhry. 

Then, on December 14, a filing by 
federal prosecutors charged that David 
Coleman Headley, a Pakistani-Ameri- 
can businessman from Chicago whose 
birth name is Daood Gilani, was com- 
plicit in the terror assault that killed 
nearly 170 people in Bombay last year. 
Headley and an associate, Tahawwur 
Rana, had been arrested in October, 
accused of conspiring to blow up Jyl- 
lands-Posten, the Danish newspaper 
that published the “Muhammad car¬ 
toons” in 2005. 

A connection between the arrests 
in Pakistan and the Chicago investiga¬ 
tion may be demonstrated. But these 
episodes are just part of a daunting 
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list over the past year. Of almost 30 
Islamist terror schemes uncovered on 
U.S. soil since 9/11, 10 came in 2009. 
They included: 

• a plan to attack military aircraft 
and synagogues in New York (four 
men arrested in May), 

• the fatal shooting of an Army 
recruiter and wounding of another in 
Little Rock in June, 

• the North Carolina plot to wage 
jihad in various countries (eight men 
charged in July), 

• a conspiracy to plant bombs in 
New York (prevented by apprehension 
of the accused, an Afghan national 
from Denver, in September), 

• an attempted bombing at an Illi¬ 
nois courthouse, also in September, 

• an intended assault on a shop¬ 
ping center in Massachusetts, foiled 
in October, 

• and a firelight later that same 
month in Detroit between FBI agents 
and radicals bent on establishing an 
Islamist enclave ruled by sharia law in 
the United States. 

Following the arrests of the six Vir¬ 
ginians (counting the father) in Paki¬ 
stan, American Islamist organizations 
with extensive records of radical advo¬ 
cacy affirmed their intense desire to 
assist the authorities in suppressing 
extremism. The Council on Ameri- 
can-Islamic Relations (CAIR) proudly 
announced on December 9 that it had 
been told by parents of the five youths 
that they were missing, and that 
CAIR had then informed the FBI and 
assisted the bureau in its handling of 
the matter. 

Haris Tarin, an official of the 
Muslim Public Affairs Council 
(MPAC), another prominent radical 
group, stood on the podium at the 


Washington press conference where 
CAIR’s national executive director, 
Nihad Awad, made this claim. Tarin 
added, “Any radicalization that exists 
is a major problem that we must 
[address] head on.” Mahdi Bray of 
the Muslim American Society (MAS), 
also included in the press conference, 
was less ameliorative, declaring that 
Muslim young people “are not to be 
characterized as terrorist suspects. ... 
They are indeed America’s brightest 
prospects.” 

The CAIR and MPAC state¬ 
ments have been interpreted by some 
observers as a turning point for these 
groups. But don’t hold your breath. 
None of these blandishments are new. 
If the rhetoric of CAIR and MPAC 
suddenly seems more determined, it 
is most likely because they are pro¬ 
foundly frightened. A wave of panic 
swept the American Muslim commu¬ 
nity after the Fort Hood attack. These 
same groups have spent decades cre¬ 
ating a milieu sympathetic to jihad- 
ists among American Sunni Muslims. 
CAIR has served as a front for Hamas; 
MPAC’s executive director, Salam Al- 
Marayati, took to the airwaves in Los 
Angeles on the afternoon of Septem¬ 
ber 11, 2001, to argue that Israel was 
a logical target for suspicion. It is dif¬ 
ficult to imagine that they will now 
turn around and break with the ideol¬ 
ogy to which they have dedicated so 
much energy. 

W hy has jihadism in this country 
grown so much that a group of 
students might go to Pakistan intend¬ 
ing war against the U.S.-led forces in 
Afghanistan? The most convincing 
explanation links the demographics 
of American Islam to the shift of the 
main terror zone from Iraq to South 
Asia. 

According to CAIR itself, the plu¬ 
rality of Muslims attending mosque 
services in America are South Asian 
by birth or ethnicity, and make up at 
least a third of all American Muslims. 
Most of these have Pakistani roots; 
some are Indian, others are Afghan 
or Bangladeshi. Ethnic Pakistani and 
Indian functionaries and activists are 
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the backbone of radical Islam in the 
United States. To further the cause of 
Muslim extremism here and in Great 
Britain, Wahhabis in Saudi Arabia 
provide the money, and the Egyptian- 
based Muslim Brotherhood furnishes 
the literature. But South Asians han¬ 
dle the organizational work. 

Aside from the leaders of CAIR and 
MPAC, who are Arab in origin, and 
a handful of African Americans like 
Mahdi Bray of MAS, South Asians 
account for most of the Muslim radi¬ 
cals who have attained prominence 
here over the last few years. Muzam- 
mil Siddiqi, the former president of 
the Islamic Society of North America, 
was born in India. He is remembered 
for his avowal on October 28, 2000, at 
an anti-Israel “Jerusalem Day” rally 
in Washington: “America has to learn 
... if you remain on the side of injus¬ 
tice, the wrath of God will come.” 
Sayyid M. Syeed, former secretary 
general of the same organization, 
was born in Kashmir. Agha Saeed, 
national chairman of the American 
Muslim Alliance, an Islamist political 
action committee, was born in Quetta, 
Pakistan, where bombings and assas¬ 
sinations have become common. The 
list may be extended much further. 

Why should South Asian Mus¬ 
lims in America be any more suscep¬ 
tible than Arab or other Muslims to 
recruitment for armed combat? Pales¬ 
tinians and Lebanese Muslims living 
in America have had little incentive 
to contribute more than money to the 
terrorist cause. The recipients of their 
donations, Hamas and Hezbollah, 
have plenty of foot soldiers in their 
own neighborhood. Iraqi Muslims 
residing here were divided by the 
overthrow of Saddam Hussein, with 
most of them supporting it, but even 
when they opposed the U.S.-led inter¬ 
vention, they also had scant motiva¬ 
tion to go and fight in Iraq. 

But once the U.S.-led coalition 
effectively won the war in Iraq, the top 
priority for global jihadism shifted to 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Pakistan 
is much easier for prospective com¬ 
batants to reach than Iraq was. And 
Pakistanis are different: While Arab 
jihadists are aggrieved at the rulers 


of their countries of origin, senti¬ 
ment among Pakistanis in America 
reflects the involvement of Pakistan’s 
rulers in jihadism. Just as pro-Taliban 
elements have captured leading posi¬ 
tions in the Pakistani Army and intel¬ 
ligence service (ISI), Pakistani Sunni 
culture in America is saturated with 
radicalism. 

Pakistani Muslim extremists, 
whether involved with the Taliban or 
not, and whether living in Pakistan 
or abroad, are filled with resentment 
of India over Kashmir, enraged at 
Washington for, so far, preventing the 
collapse of the Afghan government of 
Hamid Karzai, and twisted by a per¬ 
verse pride at Islamabad’s possession 
of nuclear weapons. These attitudes 
are pervasive among Pakistani Sun¬ 
nis in America and have empowered 
Pakistan-based jihadist movements 
with the United States. 

One such element, the clandestine 
Lashkar-e-Taiba (Army of the Righ¬ 
teous or LeT) operated the “North 
Virginia paintball jihad” network 
exposed in 2003, eleven of whose 
members were convicted of weapons 
and other offenses. LeT, an al Qaeda 
auxiliary, carried out the Bombay hor¬ 
rors last year. LeT guided the above- 
mentioned David Coleman Headley, 
who had legally changed his name 
to facilitate target-scouting visits to 
India. When the five Virginia youths 
and one parent now held in Pakistan 
attempted to sign up for terror train¬ 
ing there, they approached groups 
allied with LeT. 


T he Islamic Circle of North Amer¬ 
ica (ICNA) is another larger and 
public formation of South Asian rad¬ 
ical Muslims. Of the Northern Vir¬ 
ginians recently arrested in Pakistan, 
three shared a Pakistani background, 
one was culturally Eritrean, one Ethi¬ 
opian, and one was Egyptian-Ameri- 
can. The mosque they attended in 
Fairfax County is the “ICNA Islamic 
Center.” 

ICNA is a front for Jamaat-e-Islami 
(JI), the most powerful Islamist move¬ 
ment in Pakistan. ICNA is organized 
in paramilitary fashion and imposes 


discipline and tasks on its members. 
Its top leader, Zahid Bukhari, is des¬ 
ignated its “ameer” or “commander.” 
Its goal, as stated on its website (icna. 
org/about-icna) is “the establishment 
of Islam in all spheres of life.” Mission 
work, or dawah, “has always been the 
top priority of ICNA.” 

ICNA’s extensive literature dis¬ 
tribution efforts include the talks 
and writings of Abul Ala Maududi, 
founder of JI, on “the Islamic social 
order.” Maududi was the most promi¬ 
nent theorist of radical Islam in mod¬ 
ern South Asian history. ICNA out¬ 
reach also includes a “Jihad FAQ” 
in which—dispensing with the usual 
evasions found in such materials— 
ICNA defines jihad as “collective 
armed self-defense, as well as retribu¬ 
tion against tyranny, exploitation, and 
oppression.” Furthermore, the same 
document distinguishes armed jihad 
from terrorism as follows: “Jihad, 
when the need arises, is declared 
openly, while terrorism is committed 
secretly.” Regardless of the absurdity 
of the latter distinction, since 9/11 and 
other acts of Islamist terror are any¬ 
thing but secret, the five youths and 
one parent detained in Pakistan were 
allegedly on their way to fight Amer¬ 
ican and other coalition soldiers in 
Afghanistan. Jihad, as ICNA defines 
it, was their motive. 

It should be noted that ICNA also 
expressed a terse willingness to assist 
the U.S. authorities in the case of the 
six held in Pakistan but at the same 
time condemned the increase in U.S. 
troops sent to Afghanistan. The five 
young men and one father, in short, 
were products of a communal environ¬ 
ment imported into America, based 
on a foreign ideology financed from 
abroad by bloodthirsty extremists. 

Jihadism in America, then, is not 
really “homegrown.” It is as alien 
to America as were the Soviet-con¬ 
trolled Communists and the pro- 
Nazi German American Bund. The 
only answer to it is a complete cutoff 
of financial and organizational links 
between such entities in the United 
States and their overseas masters, as 
well as other legal measures to end 
their subversive efforts. ♦ 
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The Real Gitmo 

What I saw at America's best detention facility for terrorists 


By Thomas Joscelyn 

Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
hortly after 5 A.M., a detainee with an uneven voice 
sings the call to prayer. After a few bars, a second 
detainee joins in by sounding out another hymn. 

“That’s unusual,” a tower guard who looks 
bored after a few months on the job remarks. 
“Usually, just one of them does it.” 

Detainees assemble in a corner of the camp and begin 
praying. Others pace back and forth in front of their cells 
with prayer beads in hand. For several minutes all is quiet— 
eerily so. Some of the world’s most dangerous terrorists 
lurk just a short distance from our 
perch atop a guard tower, but you 
would never know it. 

Welcome to Camp 4 at the 
Guantanamo Bay detention facil¬ 
ity in Cuba. 

The iconic images of Gitmo 
are not photos of Camp 4, how¬ 
ever. The pictures that have cap¬ 
tured the world’s imagination are 
of detainees shackled on bended 
knee in bright orange jumpsuits 
with their eyes and ears covered. 

Those pictures were taken more 
than seven and a half years ago 
at Camp X-Ray, in the long corridor that runs down the 
middle of the camp. 

Today that corridor is overrun with weeds and unruly 
grass, and the rest of the camp is in no better state of repair. 
Camp X-Ray housed “war on terror” detainees for just four 
months, from January to April 2002. It has long since been 
abandoned. Banana rats, which look like some mutant com¬ 
bination of possum and rat, now hang from the cages that 
once housed the detainees. Gone, too, are the orange jump¬ 
suits. They have been replaced by tan, white, and other neu¬ 
tral-colored clothing. During my multi-day tour of Guanta¬ 
namo Bay, one official tells me that some journalists from 
Turkey wanted to take pictures of the detainees in their 
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bright orange jumpsuits. When this official explained the 
detainees no longer wear those outfits, the Turkish reporters 
asked if a detainee could be dressed up in one for the photos 
as that is what their readers expect to see. 

The story is emblematic of the disconnect between 
life at Guantanamo as it is today, and the Guantanamo of 
popular mythology. It is the latter that is the basis for the 
Obama administration’s decision to close the detention 
facilities there. 

A s one of his first acts in 
office, President Obama 
ordered Guantanamo shut¬ 
tered by January 2010. He has since 
conceded that his administration 
will not meet that goal. But both 
he and his team remain commit¬ 
ted to the task. The chief rationale 
they offer is that Guantanamo has 
so tarnished America’s image that it 
has become a major recruiting tool 
for al Qaeda. During a press con¬ 
ference last week, White House 
press secretary Robert Gibbs said 
that al Qaeda’s senior leaders have 
referred to Guantanamo some 32 
times in their recruitment videos 
since 2001. Gibbs implied that this is a lot. It isn’t. Al 
Qaeda refers to the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, as well 
as the existence of Israel, as reasons to wage jihad far more 
frequently in its propaganda. 

Gibbs pointed to the fact that senior al Qaeda leaders 
referred to Guantanamo four times in 2009 alone. Gibbs 
did not specify which messages he had in mind, but Zawa- 
hiri’s August 5 tape, entided “The Facts of Jihad and the 
Lies of the Hypocrites,” is a typical example of al Qaeda’s 
Gitmo-related propaganda. According to a 26-page transla¬ 
tion published online by the NEFA Foundation, Zawahiri 
mentioned Guantanamo five times. By way of comparison, 
words related to “Iraq” and “Afghanistan” appear more than 
70 times each. The words “Israel” and “Israelis” appear 39 
times. The word “Zionist” appears another four times—in 
the context of an imagined American-Zionist conspiracy 



The iconic Gitmo pictures, 
of shackled detainees in 
bright orange jumpsuits 
with their eyes and ears 
covered, were taken in 
2002 at Camp X-Ray. 
Today the site is overrun 
with weeds and grass. 
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The long corridor running down the middle of Camp X-Ray as it looks today 


against the Muslim world. (According to Ayman al-Zawa- 
hiri, by the way, Obama is himself a participant in this con¬ 
spiracy.) And the words “Jew,” “Jewish,” and “Jewishness” 
appear another 12 times. 

Guantanamo has simply never been a major part of al 
Qaeda’s recruitment strategy. But even if it were and we 
closed it, the terror masters would simply find the next pre¬ 
text for justifying their acts. After all, if we are to close Guan¬ 
tanamo because al Qaeda objects to it, then why not abandon 
America’s entire foreign policy agenda? 

Nonetheless the White House presses on with closing 
Gitmo—even in the face of substantial controversy. 

This past week, the administration confirmed that it 
had selected an underutilized correctional center in the 
town of Thomson, in northwest Illinois, as the new home 
for up to 100 Gitmo detainees. A letter to Illinois gover¬ 
nor Pat Quinn announced the administration’s plan for 
the federal government to buy the prison in Thomson 
and rebuild one section of it to make the facility even 
more secure than America’s “supermax” prison in Colo¬ 
rado—where several convicted terrorists are currently 
housed. This assurance is intended to assuage any con¬ 
cerns over the government’s ability to safely detain the 
Gitmo detainees on U.S. soil. 


Ironically, however, most of the roughly 210 detainees 
still held at Guantanamo are not in supermax-type facili¬ 
ties at all. At least 70 percent live in communal settings like 
Camp 4. They can play soccer, basketball, or foosball; exer¬ 
cise on elliptical equipment; and consort with their fellow 
detainees for up to 20 hours per day in the outdoor recre¬ 
ation area. They can take art classes or learn English. And 
while tensions flare every now and again, life in Camp 4 is 
generally calm. Camp officials prefer that the detainees live 
in this type of setting. It’s easier on the guards and everyone 
else involved. As the commander of Camp 4 explains, the 
detainees have to “do something really bad” to get locked up 
in one of the more secure facilities. 

The detainees have access to several satellite television 
channels and, as one DoD handout notes, a library consist¬ 
ing of “more than 14,000 books, magazines, and DVDs in 18 
languages.” During a visit to the library, I noticed a few cop¬ 
ies of the poetry of Rumi—a 13th-century Sufi mystic whose 
writings explore deeply spiritual, ethereal topics. Rumi’s 
view of the world is diametrically opposed to that of al Qae¬ 
da’s jihadists. He searched for the universal deity who he 
believed resided in us all, regardless of race or creed. Jihad¬ 
ists, on the other hand, believe they are compelled to war 
against anyone who dares to oppose their intolerant beliefs. 
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I ask the head librarian, “Do you get many requests for 
Rumi’s books?” 

With a slight chuckle she replies, “No, we don’t get many 
requests for him. They aren’t too interested in Rumi.” 

Oddly, the detainees are interested in many aspects of 
Western culture. Harry Potter is very popular, and with each 
new movie that comes out the detainees request more of J.K. 
Rowling’s books. 

“Everything you know about out there, they know about 
in here,” the librarian says. That includes news events. In 
addition to satellite television, most of the detainees have 
access to three newspapers—two from the Muslim world and 
USA Today. The papers are censored, but only to remove any 
material that the detainees may find lewd, such as advertise¬ 
ments showing a man and woman kissing. 

A while back, one detainee smashed a television set 
when he saw a woman’s bare arms during a broadcast of 
a soccer match. In response, camp officials bolted down 
the televisions and put protective plastic casings around 
them. They have also gone out of their way to make sure 
that the detainees are not exposed to any other material 
they may find objectionable. For example, the nonde¬ 
script faces of the foosball table’s characters have been 
chipped off so that the detainees will not be offended by 
any hint of idolatry. 

It is also surprising to learn the identity of some of the 
terrorists currently housed in the open-air facilities of Camp 
4. Mohammed al-Qahtani, who was slated to be the 20th 
hijacker on September 11,2001, reportedly lives here. There 
is litde chance that the Obama administration will release 
al-Qahtani, despite all of the controversy surrounding the 
methods used during his interrogations. (Al-Qahtani was 
unquestionably subjected to humiliating and degrading 
treatment during the early days of Guantanamo.) The pub¬ 
lic outrage would simply be too great. So, it is likely that al- 
Qahtani will be transferred to the new facility in Illinois—or 
some other similarly secure facility in the United States— 
and such terrorists will undoubtedly pine for their days in 
Cuba once they are locked away in one of America’s more 
severe correctional facilities. 

An Italian journalist who accompanies me throughout 
much of the tour says that two Tunisian detainees who were 
recently transferred from Guantanamo to Italy to await trial 
are probably very upset right about now. They are being held 
in a maximum-security prison in Milan that he describes as 
“hell” compared with Gitmo. The Italian gentleman tells me 
this right after we tour the food-preparation facilities. There 
we found that the detainees are offered six types of meals, 
totaling between 5,000 and 6,000 calories, daily. In their 
more candid moments, the detainees complain to camp per¬ 
sonnel that it is difficult for them to claim they have been 
“tortured” when they have pot bellies. 


N ot all of the facilities at Guantanamo are like 
Camp 4, of course. Camp 5 is a maximum-secu¬ 
rity facility for detainees who refuse to be com¬ 
pliant. (A detainee is deemed to be compliant if he gener¬ 
ally obeys orders and does not threaten the guards or oth¬ 
ers. Compliance does not hinge on the detainee cooperating 
with interrogators.) Echoing his counterpart at Camp 4, the 
commander of Camp 5 says that the ultraviolent individuals 
kept in his camp have “done something really bad” to war¬ 
rant segregation from the communal areas of Guantanamo. 
Personnel at Camp 5 say that the detainees’ abuse of guards 
is so frequent that they would not even venture a guess as to 
how many instances occur in any given week. 

Camp 6 was built as a medium-security facility, and some 
of its cell blocks offer communal-style living. It is used as a 
step-down facility where detainees who are in the process of 
proving that they can be more compliant are placed prior to 
returning to the more permissive environment of Camp 4. 
Some detainees, however, choose a different path. Our tour 
of Camp 6 was cut short when an undisclosed “incident” 
occurred. 

There are other detention facilities at Guantanamo that 
we do not tour. Camps 1, 2, and 3 were built as a replace¬ 
ment for Camp X-Ray, and the detainees were moved there 
in April 2002. Those camps are mostly vacant today as they, 
in turn, were replaced by Camps 4, 5, and 6 beginning in 
February 2003. 

Then, there is the mysterious Camp 7. Throughout the 
tour of Guantanamo, I jokingly pester the military guides 
about Camp 7 because, quite frankly, I really want to see 
it. Camp 7 was opened in 2006 when the Bush administra¬ 
tion relocated the “high value detainees” from the CIA’s so- 
called “black sites” to Guantanamo. Among its current resi¬ 
dents are the five September 11 co-conspirators, including 
al Qaeda mastermind Khalid Sheikh Mohammed, who the 
Obama administration has pledged to bring to New York for 
a federal trial. 

For many New Yorkers, it is deeply unsettling to think 
of these al Qaeda supervillains standing trial just blocks 
away from where their henchmen killed thousands of Amer¬ 
icans. It is more unsetding when you realize that even here 
at Guantanamo, a highly secure military detention facility in 
the middle of the Atlantic, they are kept segregated from the 
rest of the detainee population. I never do get to see Camp 
7. The military personnel who escort me around the island 
all insist that they do not know where it is located. I believe 
them—that is just how secure Camp 7 is. 

The more you learn about the real Guantanamo, the 
more the Obama administration’s decision to move any of 
the detainees to the continental United States seems entirely 
unnecessary. The detainees probably can be safely housed on 
domestic soil, but why take the risk? 
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Detainees in the open yard at Camp 4 


What’s more: The facilities that are required already 
exist here in Cuba. Camps 5 and 6—the maximum and 
medium security facilities that house detainees who refuse 
to be compliant—were modeled after existing correctional 
facilities in the Midwest. Both camps (like the rest of Guan¬ 
tanamo) are maintained in accordance with the Geneva 
Conventions. These camps have more than enough capac¬ 
ity to continue to hold the detainees the Obama admin¬ 
istration now wants to transfer to the United States. And 
even Attorney General Eric Holder conceded after visiting 
the camps earlier this year that Guantanamo is “well-run” 
with no sign of detainee mistreatment. 

Why, then, is the Obama administration determined to 
close Guantanamo and reinvent the wheel in Thomson, Illi¬ 
nois? The answer has everything to do with anachronistic 
perceptions and an anti-military mythology that dates from 
the four months when Camp X-Ray was operational. 

T he only reason Camp X-Ray still stands today is that 
a U.S. court has ordered the military to keep it erect. 
There are active investigations into allegations of 
abuse, and the courts want the facility accessible until those 
investigations are closed. The court’s order has not, however, 
stopped the relendess march of time, and it is difficult to see 
how any real investigative work could be done here today. 

As we wade through the overgrown vegetation, our 
military guide points to the piping in the back of one of 


the cages. It is nothing more than a round hole protruding 
from a horizontal pipe running from one side of the cage 
to the other. 

“The pipes were put in to give the detainees a urinal,” she 
explains. “They had buckets too, but the detainees would 
throw the contents of the buckets at the guards.” 

The pipes were supposed to mitigate the detainees’ pen¬ 
chant for throwing “feces cocktails”—as they are known at 
Gitmo—but it did not work. The detainees used whatever 
was at hand to lash out. Some still do to this day—despite 
the fact they all have access to modem plumbing. 

The original doors to the cages were poorly thought-out 
as well. They swung back and forth, meaning that defi¬ 
ant detainees could crash the doors into the guards as they 
entered the cages. That was rectified after a new type of door, 
which only opened inward, was installed. 

Though Camp X-Ray is a shell of its former self, it is clear 
that even in its heyday it was a primitive facility. The whole 
place has an ad hoc feel to it. The camp was originally built 
to house Cuban and Haitian migrants who had committed 
criminal acts in the mid-1990s, but was closed in 1996. It 
was rebuilt so quickly for its new mission in late 2001 that 
the fencing from a nearby sports field had to be repurposed 
during construction. The makeshift Camp X-Ray is sym¬ 
bolic, in many ways, of the military’s scramble to deal with 
the detainees it was responsible for holding. 

As we walk around the camp, I can’t help but think back 
to January 2002, before “Guantanamo” had ever become a 
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The television room at Camp 4 


buzzword. The “war on terror” was just a few months old, 
and the United States had yet to capture any of the most 
senior al Qaeda leaders. At the time, we had little intelli¬ 
gence on our terrorist enemies. Desperate to understand the 
designs of our jihadist foes, the U.S. military went about try¬ 
ing to figure out what its detainees, who did not wear mili¬ 
tary uniforms or make their “rank” easy to discern, knew 
about al Qaeda’s and the Taliban’s operations. 

Even though this was a difficult process, the intelli¬ 
gence that was collected has been invaluable. It has direcdy 
supported combat operations in Afghanistan. It has deep¬ 
ened the military’s understanding of how terrorists are 
recruited and trained, and how they construct bombs 
(including improvised explosive devices that are used to 
kill American servicemen in Afghanistan). It has shed light 
on how terrorists are shutded around the world and how 
they are financed. This intelligence has contributed gready 
to America’s overall understanding of the global terror net¬ 
work in numerous ways. 

But in the public debate over closing Gitmo, the intel¬ 
ligence garnered has rarely been discussed, even though 
thousands of pages of documents detailing what the govern¬ 
ment has learned have been declassified and released online. 
These documents, consisting mainly of files created during 
the detainees’ combatant status review tribunal and admin¬ 
istrative review board hearings, are readily available on both 
the DoD’s and the New York Times’s websites. For the most 
part, the media just ignore them. 


While the intelligence collected has been given short 
shrift, there has been no lack of stories about abuse that 
allegedly occurred during interrogations. The early efforts 
at Camp X-Ray were certainly clumsy. The first detainees 
did not want to volunteer any information, so the military 
forced them into involuntary interrogations. As our mil¬ 
itary guide explained during the tour, the detainees were 
strapped to wooden carts and wheeled over to one of three 
interrogation huts just outside the holding pens. That spec¬ 
tacle must have exacerbated tensions as it occurred in plain 
view of the detainees. 

The temptation is to imagine that interrogations at 
Guantanamo are performed in a similar fashion today. They 
are not. Rear Admiral Thomas Copeman III, who took over 
as the commander of Joint Task Force Guantanamo in June, 
told me that there have not been any involuntary interro¬ 
gations here in approximately four years. The only way 
a detainee is interrogated is if he volunteers to be so. Sur¬ 
prisingly, between 80 and 90 detainees have volunteered to 
attend an interrogation during the past year alone. 

The detainees do not always give up real information. 
Sometimes they just want the treats that are given as a 
reward for their nominal participation in the interroga¬ 
tion sessions. (The interrogators offer incentives, such as 
extra candy bars, for the detainees to come to the inter¬ 
rogation rooms.) If the detainees don’t cooperate, they are 
simply brought back to their camp. But even using this 
comparatively stress-free approach to interrogations the 
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U.S. military is still acquiring important intelligence. The 
intelligence community consistently finds a significant 
amount of value in new Gitmo intelligence. 

T he military’s detention policies have changed signifi¬ 
cantly too. During our tour of Camp X-Ray, our guide 
recounted how the first riot at Guantanamo broke out. 
It started when a guard mistakenly thought a detainee was 
being disobedient after he failed to comply with an order. In 
reality, the detainee was praying and refused to break prayer 
to respond to the guard. When the guard entered the detain¬ 
ee’s cage and disrupted the ritual, the inmates thought their 
religion was being disrespected and a riot broke out. This 
type of mistake was avoidable, and to the military’s credit, it 
has spent a considerable amount of time and money learn¬ 
ing from its mistakes. 

There have been further 
detainee uprisings. During one, the 
detainees used the blades from fans 
as weapons. The detainees them¬ 
selves had requested the fans as a 
comfort item, but quite obviously 
had an ulterior motive in mind. 

That is how the dance here at Guan¬ 
tanamo works. It is a balancing act, 
and military officials must be con¬ 
stantly mindful of who it is they are 
dealing with. 

I talk with “Zak,” a native Jor¬ 
danian who has lived all over the 
world. For the last several years, he 
has been the chief detainee liaison. Zak is tasked with lis¬ 
tening to the detainees’ grievances and, when appropriate, 
trying to rectify them. It is a thankless job and he endures 
his share of abusive comments from the detainees. He also 
teaches the guards about the detainees’ religion so they can 
avoid obvious miscommunication. This is a tricky task, to 
say the least, given the detainees’ radical beliefs. 

One of the more damaging myths about Guantanamo is 
that U.S. military personnel regularly and intentionally des¬ 
ecrate the Koran. But only a handful of instances of Koran 
abuse have ever been verified, and some of those instances 
were completely unintentional. In 2005, Newsweek reported 
that interrogators had flushed a detainee’s copy down the 
toilet. This was not true. Newsweek retracted the story but 
only after it had sparked riots in the Muslim world. Zak says 
that while he does not know of any instances of U.S. military 
personnel disrespecting the Koran in such a manner, he has 
witnessed detainees doing so. One detainee ripped the pages 
out of his Koran and flushed them down his toilet in what 
was probably an act of rage or defiance, Zak says. 


Knowing that the U.S. military will be roundly criticized 
for any hint of Koran desecration, the detainees play games 
with their holy books. A common practice, Zak says, is for 
the detainees to put their Korans in the middle of the floor 
of their cells, create a fuss, and then watch as the military 
guards try to avoid making any contact with Allah’s word. 

Zak also recounts one story in which a detainee claimed 
that a military guard had urinated on his Koran. When 
Zak inspected the detainee’s copy, he noticed a perfect semi¬ 
circle imprinted on its pages. Zak quickly deduced that 
the detainee had pressed his bottle of Gatorade against his 
Koran’s pages to make it look as if it had been defiled. (Yes, 
the detainees get sports drinks.) 

Another myth is that detainees who are on hunger strike 
are brutally force-fed. During a visit to the hospital, we’re 
shown small pullout tables with a few nose tubes, several 
cans of Ensure, and other dietary 
supplements. The way the feeding 
works is for a long tube to be put 
through the detainee’s nose down 
to his stomach. The dietary supple¬ 
ment is then poured through the 
tube. The detainees get to pick the 
flavor of the supplement that they 
ingest because even though they 
aren’t swallowing the supplement 
they do get an after-taste. Butter 
pecan is their usual preference. 

The detainees’ lawyers describe 
the act of “force-feeding” as bar¬ 
baric and tantamount to torture. 
Looking at the nose tubes, which 
are only slightly thicker than the average strand of spa¬ 
ghetti, it is clear that the “force-feeding is torture” tale, like 
so many others about Gitmo, is sheer nonsense. Admiral 
Copeman volunteered to be “force-fed” and calls it a “non- 
event.” Copeman’s predecessor did it for an entire week and 
had no problem maintaining his weight or regular exercise 
schedule. According to the medical personnel, some of the 
hunger strikers (not all) use their visits to the hospital area 
to eat full meals. It is a matter of pride for them to pretend 
that they remain committed to the cause in front of other 
detainees. Once they are out of sight, however, they scarf 
down real food. 


C opeman has only been on the job for six months, so 
I ask him what his biggest adjustment has been. He 
says that he is not used to having a court give him 
an order. Copeman is referring, at least in part, to the habeas 
corpus decisions coming out of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia. As a result of the Supreme Court’s 


The military has gone out 
of its way to accommodate 
the detainees’ religious 
feelings. The nondescript 
faces of the foosball 
table’s characters have 
been chipped off so that 
the detainees will not 
be offended by any 
hint of idolatry. 
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A military librarian distributing books to detainees at Camp 4 


Boumediene decision, the detainees have the right to chal¬ 
lenge their detention in America’s courts. If the executive 
branch does not challenge the courts’ rulings, federal judges 
effectively decide whether or not the military can continue 
to hold detainees. 

On one of the days I was at Gitmo, a Kuwaiti named 
Fouad al-Rabiah was sent back to his home country. D.C. 
District Court Judge Colleen Kollar-Kotelly had ordered 
that the United States release Rabiah. In her ruling, Kol- 
lar-Kotelly demonstrated disturbing ignorance about al 
Qaeda. She concluded, for example, that Rabiah had estab¬ 
lished his bona fides as a legitimate charity worker prior to 
his two suspicious trips to Afghanistan in 2001. Therefore, 
there was no reason to suspect that Rabiah had traveled to 
al Qaeda and Taliban country for nefarious reasons. In real¬ 
ity, the “charities” that Rabiah worked for are all known 
fronts for al Qaeda and have never pursued legitimate 
humanitarian objectives. This was just one of the many 
flaws in Kollar-Kotelly’s ruling. Regardless, the military 
complied with her decision. 

Unless Congress is able to overrule the Obama adminis¬ 
tration, in all likelihood, the Guantanamo detention facili¬ 
ties will be shuttered at some point in 2010. The Obama 
administration has spent too much political capital in pur¬ 
suit of this cause to abandon it now. The president and his 
team are likely convinced that it is the right thing to do. But 


in justifying his decision to close Gitmo, President Obama 
has implicitly sided with those who have condemned the 
actions of our service men and women in Guantanamo. 

When the president signed the executive order to close 
Gitmo in January 2009, he said that the message he was 
sending to the world “is that the United States intends to 
prosecute the ongoing struggle against violence and terror¬ 
ism ... in a manner that is consistent with our values and 
our ideals.” His implication was that the many critics of 
Gitmo had a point: America deserved blame. 

The U.S. military may have made mistakes at Gitmo, 
but it did so in the context of an extremely difficult situa¬ 
tion. And it has taken extraordinary steps to rectify them 
and improve facilities that, as we should never forget, house 
men who are committed to an extreme ideology that justifies 
acts of mass terror. 

As we leave the part of Guantanamo Bay that houses 
Camps 4, 5, and 6, we are driven through the security check¬ 
point one last time. I see a sign displaying the “value of the 
week.” These signs are sprinkled around the exterior of the 
detention facilities and are a transparent attempt to boost 
troop morale, which senior camp officials say has sagged in 
the face of the relendess criticism. 

The value this week is “Pride.” The troopers who have 
served here should be proud. And I know that we should be 
proud of them. They have served their country honorably. ♦ 
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The EPA’s 
Power Grab 

The climate campaigners play their trump card , 
but it may turn out to be a joker 


By Steven F. Hayward 

T he climate campaign, built step-by-step over 
the last 20 years, has reached its Waterloo. The 
Copenhagen conference that ended Friday 
was an exercise in political theater. It not only 
failed to produce a binding agreement, but the 
potential emissions curbs it endorsed fall far below what 
climate orthodoxy demands, while the proposed wealth 
transfer from rich nations to poor nations is a political non¬ 
starter. Back home, cap and trade legislation remains on 
life support, even though it has been significantly watered 
down so as to postpone real costs to consumers for a decade 
or more. In the midst of this gloom, the climate campaign 
has played its trump card in the United States: The Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency formally announced on 
December 7 its intention to regulate greenhouse gases 
through the Clean Air Act. 

That trump card, however, may turn out to be a joker. 
The Clean Air Act (CAA), enacted in 1970 and last 
updated in 1990, is an abysmal policy mechanism for con¬ 
trolling greenhouse gases, and was never intended for this 
kind of problem. But the EPA’s gambit is not about policy— 
it is all about politics. The EPA’s grasp for dominion over 
greenhouse gases has been a long time in coming, starting 
as an effort to bring pressure on the Bush administration to 
relent in its opposition to a U.N.-led international climate 
treaty, and continuing under Obama as a means of pressur¬ 
ing Congress and the business community to support cap 
and trade. 

The key antecedent to this gambit was a botched 
Supreme Court decision in 2007, Massachusetts v. EPA, in 
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which a 5-4 majority (Justice Anthony Kennedy sided with 
the Court’s four liberals) ruled that greenhouse gases like 
carbon dioxide were indeed “pollutants” under the capa¬ 
cious definitions of the Clean Air Act, thereby giving the 
EPA jurisdiction to regulate them without any legislative 
mandate from Congress. 

Environmental groups had petitioned the EPA to reg¬ 
ulate greenhouse gases under the Clean Air Act and had 
encouraged several states to ask for federal authority to 
impose their own regulations on automobile emissions. 
The Bush EPA took the position that it did not have the 
authority to regulate greenhouse gases, and would decline 
to regulate them even if it did have the legal authority. 
Once the Supreme Court ruled, however, the slippery slope 
logic of environmental law took over, making it inevitable 
that the EPA would eventually move to regulate green¬ 
house gases. In a nutshell, environmental statutes and case 
law have evolved so as to make federal judges into the sock 
puppets of environmentalists, and greens have become 
highly skilled in bringing lawsuits to compel federal agen¬ 
cies to do their bidding. (This explains, for example, the 
Bush administration’s decision to list the polar bear as an 
endangered species.) 

The EPA gambit has business groups in an uproar, but is 
this a case of crying wolf, in a mirror image of environmen¬ 
tal alarms? Industry protested every version of the Clean 
Air Act (a Ford executive named Lee Iacocca predicted in 
1970 that the CAA would shut down the entire American 
auto industry), and although the cost of reducing air pollu¬ 
tion was not trivial (over $500 billion according to the EPA’s 
likely underestimate), it has not decimated the American 
economy. In fact, on the surface the Clean Air Act appears to 
be the largest public policy success story of the last genera¬ 
tion: The dramatic reduction in air pollution is greater in 
magnitude than the reduction in the crime rate in the 1990s 
or the fall in welfare rolls since welfare reform. You’d never 
know this from the media or the greens, who hate good envi¬ 
ronmental news as much as vampires hate garlic. 
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The way we were: The Clean Air Act was quite successful with conventional air pollution. 

I t is important to understand why the Clean Air Act 
worked on conventional air pollution so as to appre¬ 
ciate why it is an inappropriate policy tool for green¬ 
house gases—akin to wearing thick mittens to peel an 
onion. Greenhouse gases are not comparable to tradi¬ 
tional forms of air pollution such as carbon monoxide, 
sulfur dioxide, lead, and ozone. Reducing conventional 
sources of air pollution was mostly a technological prob¬ 
lem—such as removing lead from gasoline, improving 
combustion efficiency (a lot of air pollution came from 
evaporating or incompletely burned fuel), and capturing 
pollutants, as was done with “scrubbers” on coal-fired 


power plants to reduce sulfur diox¬ 
ide. The EPA regulations might be 
excessively costly, but they imposed 
no constraint on the use of fuel or 
energy. To the contrary, the use of 
coal in the United States has dou¬ 
bled since the 1970s, while sulfur 
dioxide emissions from coal have 
been cut by about two-thirds. Like¬ 
wise we have more than doubled 
our gasoline and diesel fuel con¬ 
sumption since 1970, but reduced 
auto and truck emissions more than 
two-thirds through reformulated 
fuel, catalytic converters, and bet¬ 
ter engine combustion technology. 
Emissions trading (cap and trade) 
has been one of the tools used to 
reduce sulfur dioxide emissions 
efficiently, but it is simpleminded 
in the extreme to suppose that just 
because sulfur dioxide and carbon 
dioxide both end in “dioxide,” cap 
and trade will work exactly the 
same way for C0 2 . 

Carbon dioxide emissions are 
an energy use problem pure and 
simple, and not a byproduct prob¬ 
lem like other forms of air pollution. 
As Ted Nordhaus and Michael Shel- 
lenberger, dissidents in the environ¬ 
mental movement, have written: 
“Global warming is as different from 
smog in Los Angeles as nuclear war 
is from gang violence.” The only 
way to reduce C0 2 emissions is to 
burn a lot less fossil fuel—ultimately 
almost none if the ambitious target 
of climate orthodoxy is to be met 
(an 80 percent reduction by the year 
2050). With the partial exception of still unproven and 
hugely expensive carbon sequestration for coal, there are 
no add-on technologies to remove carbon dioxide from 
fossil fuel combustion, and there is no such thing as “low- 
carbon” coal, gasoline, or natural gas (comparable to low- 
sulfur coal and diesel). The EPA can only reduce C0 2 
by regulating fuel inputs in the economy—something it 
never did in regulating conventional air pollutants. In 
other words, this step promises to turn the EPA into an 
energy regulatory agency. 

But differences between carbon dioxide and conven¬ 
tional air pollutants are only the beginning of the story. 
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It is the peculiar way the Clean Air Act regulations oper¬ 
ate that has business groups in an uproar now. There are 
several steps to the Clean Air Act process. Once a pollut¬ 
ant has been identified as harmful to human health, the 
next step is to determine its “safe,” “health-based” maxi¬ 
mum level. This will be a fascinating process to watch 
with C0 2 . The current ambient level of C0 2 is about 
390 parts per million (ppm). Climate orthodoxy per the 
Kyoto-Copenhagen process aims for C0 2 to reach no 
higher than 450 ppm. If the EPA adopted 450 ppm as the 
U.S. ambient standard, then no part of the country would 
be in violation, which would greatly complicate the task 
of justifying regulation. The EPA could still propose reg¬ 
ulations for C0 2 under another feature of the Clean Air 
Act—“prevention of significant 
deterioration.” More likely the 
EPA will arbitrarily designate an 
ambient C0 2 level below the cur¬ 
rent level of 390 ppm; lately the 
most vocal climate campaigners, 
such as former vice president A1 
Gore, have been claiming that 
350 ppm is the safe level we must 
somehow return to. 

The next step in the process is 
to designate specific “non-attain¬ 
ment” areas around the nation— 
that is, areas where ambient levels 
of pollution are higher than the 

health-based standard. Most major metropolitan areas 
were at one time designated a “non-attainment” area 
for one or more pollutants over the last 30 years. This is 
important because regulatory measures are then tailored 
to match local differences in sources of pollution. Texas 
and Louisiana, for example, have pollution profiles dif¬ 
ferent from the rest of the country because of the heavy 
presence of petrochemical refining, while the Northeast 
has a pollution problem from coal-fired power plants in 
the Ohio valley, and California suffers mostly from car 
and truck emissions. But large parts of the nation—rural 
areas and sparsely populated states such as Wyoming and 
Montana—are with a few exceptions not subject to Clean 
Air Act regulation and permitting requirements. But in 
the case of C0 2 , the EPA is likely to designate the entire 
country as a non-attainment area. 

The Clean Air Act also includes an element of fed¬ 
eralism that will either be swept away or made inco¬ 
herent by C0 2 regulation. Under the act, each state is 
charged with developing its own State Implementation 
Plan (SIP), subject to EPA supervision and approval, for 
reducing air pollution, tailored to local conditions. Some 
states—California in particular—have extensive experi¬ 


As Ted Nordhaus and 
Michael Shellenberger, 
dissidents in the 
environmental movement, 
have written: ‘Global 
warming is as different 
from smog in Los Angeles 
as nuclear war is from 
gang violence/ 


ence at this, while other states (Wyoming and Idaho, for 
example) have done little of this, and may now have to 
create new bureaucracies to comply. On the other hand, 
with the entire country designated as a C0 2 non-attain¬ 
ment zone, the EPA may decide to regulate directly and 
skip over the SIP process. But this will require a vast 
expansion of the EPA (not that the agency itself will be 
complaining). 

Next, because there are so many more sources of C0 2 
emissions than there are of conventional air pollution, 
the EPA’s regulatory reach is certain to be much greater. 
There is already some funny business going on. The Clean 
Air Act authorizes the EPA to regulate stationary sources 
(buildings, factories, power plants, etc.) that generate as 
little as 250 tons of pollution per 
year. Two hundred and fifty tons is 
a lot if we are talking about emis¬ 
sions that cause ozone, but it is a 
tiny amount for carbon dioxide. 
A 70,000 square foot office build¬ 
ing (the size of most small office 
buildings in Washington, D.C., for 
example) will meet that threshold, 
as will most fast-food restaurants 
and virtually all manufacturing 
facilities. Is such micromanage¬ 
ment of the U.S. economy by the 
EPA farfetched? Twenty years ago 
regulators in Los Angeles, facing 
the nation’s worst ozone problem and looking to squeeze 
every possible emissions source no matter how small, con¬ 
sidered a rule banning construction of drive-through win¬ 
dows at fast-food outlets on the theory that cars idling at 
the pickup windows emitted high amounts of ozone-form¬ 
ing chemicals. Improved auto technology made this rule 
unnecessary. The L.A. air district also considered banning 
barbecue lighter fluid, but manufacturers reformulated it 
to make it less volatile. These are the kinds of measures we 
can expect to make their appearance nationwide under an 
EPA regulatory regime for greenhouse gases; worse, it is 
easy to imagine the EPA mandating lighting fixtures, insu¬ 
lation retrofits, and thermostat controls on most buildings 
and small businesses. 


T 


he EPA is hip to this problem, and has announced 
that it would impose its new regulatory regime 
at a threshold of 25,000 tons of greenhouse emis¬ 
sions per year. This restraint will not survive the first 
lawsuit from the Sierra Club, since the Clean Air Act 
statute specifies the 250-ton threshold; eventually a fed¬ 
eral judge will compel the EPA to enforce the law to the 
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maximum extent allowed. But this raises another irony 
in this whole mess—the very litigation machine that has 
so far been the bread-and-butter of environmentalists 
could now throw lots of sand into the EPA’s gears. 

The Clean Air Act has always been a very slow-moving 
administrative process. Each step in this process—from 
the choice of the ambient air standard for C0 2 , to each 
state’s SIR to the individual regulations the EPA promul¬ 
gates—will be susceptible to legal challenge by indus¬ 
try (for being too harsh) or environmentalists (for being 
too lenient), followed by inevitable appeals by the losing 
side. For example, the Clinton EPA’s proposal to make 
the ambient air standard for ozone and particle pollution 
much stricter in the late 1990s was held up in litigation 
for nearly a decade. Today’s first graders may well be read¬ 
ing about the Copenhagen conference in the third edition 
of high school climate-history textbooks by the time EPA 
greenhouse gas regulations begin to take effect. But by 
then the “climate crisis,” in the orthodox view, will be so 
far advanced that it will be too late. 

At this point the transparent insincerity of the climate 
campaign becomes more obvious. The Waxman-Markey 
version of cap and trade includes a provision that would 
strip the EPA of authority to regulate greenhouse gases by 
means of the Clean Air Act—an obvious sop to the busi¬ 
ness community. Seldom do the greens give up a grant of 
power such as they were handed by the Supreme Court’s 
Massachusetts v. EPA decision (it’s the green version of the 
Brezhnev Doctrine). The Obama administration keeps 
insisting it doesn’t want to regulate greenhouse gases 
through the cumbersome Clean Air Act, in hopes this 
will push cap and trade over the finish line as the “mar¬ 
ket-friendly” alternative. Business groups ought to take a 
“please don’t throw me into that briar patch” attitude, how¬ 
ever. The Clean Air Act method of regulating greenhouse 
gases has the political potential to turn every congressman 
into John Dingell—the fierce guardian of the auto indus¬ 
try against the EPA for the last 40 years. It is also possible 
that the EPA gambit may backfire in Congress in the short 
term. Many senators and House members may decide that 
it is preferable to let the EPA do the climate campaigners’ 
dirty work, rather than cast another tough vote for cap and 
trade. This will be especially tempting, since many vot¬ 
ers may not cotton on to the fact that Congress can eas¬ 
ily remove the EPA’s jurisdiction over greenhouse gases 
by amending the Clean Air Act—as that provision in the 
cap and trade bill shows. Indeed, House Republicans have 
already signaled their intention to turn up the heat on 
Democrats by introducing a “resolution of disapproval” of 
the endangerment finding, though they should go further 
and propose stripping the EPA entirely of its authority to 
regulate greenhouse gases under the Clean Air Act, per¬ 


haps saying that is the one part of the Waxman-Markey 
bill that merits support. 

T he greatest irony of the EPA’s entry into the fray is 
that it may reopen the supposedly “settled” ques¬ 
tion of climate science itself, which has new salience 
because of the firestorm over the “climategate” scandal 
involving the leaked emails from the University of East 
Anglia. There is in addition a separate tale of leaked emails 
from the EPA itself that has received surprisingly little 
attention. 

Designating carbon dioxide as a Clean Air Act “pol¬ 
lutant” involves a finding that C0 2 is a hazard to human 
health. Common sense suggests this is a stretch. Unlike 
ozone, which burns lung tissue and harms plant growth, or 
airborne lead, which harms brain development in children, 
human beings exhale carbon dioxide—800 pounds per per¬ 
son per year according to the EPA—and C0 2 is the pri¬ 
mary nutrient for plant life on earth. Since the EPA can’t 
make the case that C0 2 is toxic like other air pollution, it 
based its endangerment finding entirely on indirect or sec¬ 
ondary effects, specifically the possibility of more deaths 
from heat waves, higher ozone levels (ozone tends to rise 
with temperature), more insect-borne diseases and aller¬ 
gies, and higher vulnerability to extreme weather events 
such as hurricanes and tornadoes. Each of these claims 
rests on dubious or contested scientific findings. In gen¬ 
eral, human health in the United States keeps improving. 
Deaths from heat waves in this country have been steadily 
declining. The EPA’s own models project falling ozone 
levels for the next generation. Vector-borne disease rates 
(think malaria) correlate much more closely with wealth 
and poverty than with temperature, and recent research 
casts doubt on the super-hurricane scenarios. 

Numerous critics pointed out these and other defects 
in the EPA’s first draft of its endangerment finding 
released last spring, most notably the Cato Institute’s Pat 
Michaels, who filed a 186-page critique with the EPA dur¬ 
ing the public comment period. The EPA brushed most 
of these comments aside in its 11-volume response with a 
self-assured, not to say royal, “We disagree.” But perhaps 
the most potentially damaging critique of the EPA’s sci¬ 
ence came from within the EPA itself, in the form of an 
81-page analysis from career EPA employees Alan Carlin 
and John Davidson. Carlin and Davidson work for the 
EPA’s in-house research unit known as the National Cen¬ 
ter for Environmental Economics (NCEE). They argued 
straightforwardly that “the EPA and many other agencies 
and countries have paid too little attention to the science of 
global warming,” and went on to cite peer-reviewed stud¬ 
ies pointing out the deficiencies and anomalies of the con- 
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ventional climate-catastrophe narrative. 

The EPA didn’t condescend to dis¬ 
cuss the substance of its outside critics’ 
comments. To insiders Carlin and David¬ 
son, the response amounted to, “Shut 
up, if you know what’s good for you.” 

Carlin and Davidson wanted to submit 
their analysis as part of the EPA’s public 
comment process in March. Their boss, 

A1 McGartland, head of the NCEE, said 
no, telling Carlin and Davidson by email 
“please do not have any direct commu¬ 
nication with anyone outside NCEE on 
endangerment. There should be no meet¬ 
ings, emails, written statements, phone 
calls, etc.” A few days later McGartland 
told Carlin that he would not submit 
Carlin’s analysis to the EPA public com¬ 
ment process: “The time for such discus¬ 
sion of fundamental issues has passed for 
this round. The administrator and the 
administration has decided to move for¬ 
ward on endangerment, and your com¬ 
ments do not help the legal or policy case 
for this decision. ... I can only see one 
impact of your comments given where 
we are in the process, and that would be a 
very negative impact on our office.” 

This is a deeply disingenuous 
response. The EPA never did engage 
in a fundamental internal discussion of 
fundamental issues. Ordinarily the EPA 
conducts its own scientific investigation 
to establish its endangerment findings, 
but in this case the EPA simply bor¬ 
rowed from the U.N.’s Intergovernmen¬ 
tal Panel on Climate Change and the 
U.S. government’s own Climate Change 
Science Program. Eight minutes after 
McGartland told Carlin that his analysis 
would have a “negative impact,” he sent a followup email 
instructing Carlin, “I don’t want you to spend any addi¬ 
tional EPA time on climate change. No papers, no research 
etc., at least until we see what EPA is going to do with cli¬ 
mate.” McGartland then reminded Carlin that the budget 
for the NCEE had just been cut by 66 percent. There has 
been talk of eliminating the office altogether on account of 
the inconvenient economic truths it periodically generates 
from within the EPA citadel. 

The Carlin/Davidson document and the emails were 
leaked to the Competitive Enterprise Institute in June, 
but attracted only scant media attention. In light of 


the scandal surrounding the East Anglia emails, how¬ 
ever, the newly urgent demand for transparency in the 
climate science and policy process may shine unwel¬ 
come new light into the dark corners of EPA’s politically 
driven agenda. There will certainly be new fodder for 
litigation challenging the EPA’s endangerment finding, 
which will involve reopening basic questions of climate 
science to judicial review. What was “settled” is about to 
become unsettled. In other words, in hoping to use the 
EPA’s Clean Air Act club to bully Congress into passing 
cap and trade, the climate campaign may have made its 
biggest blunder yet. ♦ 
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Resistance Is Futile 

The triumph of the Eurocrats over the peoples of Europe. 


By Andrew Stuttaford 

B liss was it in that dawn to be alive—at least 
if you were Valery Marie Rene Georges Gis- 
card d’Estaing. The one-term president of 
France was awarded the job in 2002 of chair¬ 
ing the convention responsible for designing 
a constitution for the European Union. He compared his 
fellow delegates—a dismal, handpicked, largely Eurofed¬ 
eralist claque—with America’s Founding Fathers, and, 
splendidly de haul en bas (however tongue-in-cheek), told 
this self-important rabble that, in the “villages” they came 
from, statues would be put up in their honor—“on horse¬ 
back” no less. 

But that’s not quite how it 
worked out. When the villagers 
saw the hideous blend of bureau¬ 
cratic centralism, transnational 
control, political correctness, and 
daft pomposity that slithered out 
of Giscard’s convention, they were 
none too impressed. The draft 
constitution staggered its way to 
approval in some EU countries, 
but was killed off by referenda in 
France and Holland in mid-2005. 

Except that’s not quite how 
it worked out. Properly speaking, 
those two defeats should have put a stake through the 
heart of the constitution. Instead the ratification pro¬ 
cess was frozen “for a period of reflection”—a dignified 
term for buying time to cook up a scheme to bypass the 
awkwardness of voter disapproval. The scheme was the 
Treaty of Lisbon. 

It preserved the content of the draft constitution, but 
junked its form. The constitution that had been rejected 
was scrapped, but its essence was preserved under the guise 
of a series of amendments to the EU’s existing treaties that 
smuggled in most of the changes which would once have 
been incorporated in Giscard’s monstrosity. It was a stroke 
of genius. Dropping the “c” word minimized the legal or 
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political risk that referenda might once again be required. 
It was also an insult. Neither Giscard nor the key architect 
of the new treaty, Germany’s chancellor Angela Merkel, 
made any attempt to conceal their view that the substance 
of the constitution was alive and well. 

Channeling Louis XIV, Nicolas Sarkozy ruled that 
France’s disobedient voters would be denied any further 
say on the matter. No surprise there, but I like to think 
that Merkel’s coup might have caused a few pangs in the 
ranks of Holland’s rather more respectable Council of 
State (the government’s highest advisory body). Maybe 
it did, but the august if pliable Dutchmen somehow felt 
able to determine that the new treaty did not contain 
enough “constitutional” elements 
to require a referendum. Mean¬ 
while, Britain’s shameless Labour 
government just brazened things 
out. Labour had been reelected 
in 2005 on the back of a mani¬ 
festo that included the promise of 
a referendum should the United 
Kingdom be asked to sign up for 
a revived constitution. The Lis¬ 
bon Treaty was, however, cooed 
Messrs Blair and Brown, some¬ 
thing completely different. There 
would be no popular vote. 

In Ireland, though, signifi¬ 
cant changes to the EU’s treaties require a constitutional 
amendment, and the Irish constitution can only be 
amended by referendum. The Irish government did not 
attempt to dodge its responsibilities. Nor did Irish voters. 
In June 2008, the Lisbon Treaty was voted down. As the 
treaty had to be ratified in each of the EU’s 27 member 
states, the Irish snub should have finished it off. Except 
(you will be unsurprised to know) that’s not quite how it 
worked out. 

Within minutes of the Irish vote, the EU’s top bureau¬ 
crat, Commission president Jose Barroso, announced 
that the treaty was not dead. When it comes to the Euro¬ 
pean project, no does not mean no —as Danish and Irish 
voters had already discovered in the aftermath of their 
rejection of earlier EU treaties. Ratifications of Lisbon 
rolled in from elsewhere, the Irish government secured 


The EU may not be able 
to do much to hinder the 
United States directly, but, 
as its ‘common’ foreign 
(and, increasingly, defense) 
policy develops, there’s a 
clear risk it will be at the 
expense of NATO. 
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some placatory legal guarantees, setting the stage for a 
mulligan this October. In the event, however, the result 
of this second vote was determined not by the changes 
won by the Dublin government, but by the global finan¬ 
cial meltdown, a blow that had brought Ireland’s over¬ 
leveraged economy to its knees. 

There was something almost refreshing in the lack 
of subtlety with which Barroso traveled to Limerick to 
announce—just weeks before the second referendum— 
that Brussels (in other words, the EU’s conscripted tax¬ 
payers) would be spending 14.8 million euros to help 
workers at Dell’s Irish plant find new jobs. In case anyone 
missed the point, Barroso also reminded his listeners that 
the European Central Bank 
had lent over 120 billion euros 
to the battered Irish banking 
system. Frazzled by financial 
disaster and fearful of the con¬ 
sequences of alienating their 
paymasters, Ireland’s voters 
reversed their rejection of the 
Lisbon Treaty just a couple of 
weeks later. 

Being a realist means know¬ 
ing when to fold. In the wake 
of the Irish vote, a nose-hold¬ 
ing, teeth-gritting Polish presi¬ 
dent committed his country to 
the treaty. This left the Czech 
Republic’s profoundly Euro¬ 
skeptic president, Vaclav Klaus, 
as the last holdout. If Klaus 
could delay signing the treaty (which had, awkwardly 
for him, already been approved by the Czech parliament) 
until after a likely Conservative victory in the upcoming 
British general election (due no later than next June), then 
the whole process could be brought to a halt. The Tories 
had vowed to withdraw the U.K.’s existing ratification and 
hold a referendum on the Lisbon Treaty before proceed¬ 
ing any further. Given most Britons’ views (quite unprint¬ 
able in a respectable publication), the result would have 
been to kill the treaty. The U.K. isn’t Ireland. The U.K. 
isn’t Denmark. 

If, if, if... 

It didn’t take long for the blunt Klaus to dash those 
hopes: “The train carrying the treaty is going so fast and 
it’s [gone] so far that it can’t be stopped or returned, no 
matter how much some of us would want that.” 

Klaus signed the treaty on November 3. Shortly there¬ 
after the EU’s leaders began maneuvering to fill two new 
jobs: “president” (actually president of the European 
Council) and “foreign minister” (the latter will rejoice in 


the grandiloquent title of High Representative for For¬ 
eign Affairs and Security Policy). Following a couple of 
weeks of intrigue, backstabbing, and secretive quid pro 
quos, it was agreed the new president would be Herman 
van Rompuy—Belgium’s prime minister and thus a man 
who knows a thing or two about unnatural unions. But the 
somewhat obscure van Rompuy (what Belgian prime min¬ 
ister is not?) is a world historical figure when compared 
with the woman who has become High Representative, a 
Brit by the name of Baroness Ashton of Upholland, a dull 
hack known—if at all—for her loyalty to the Labour party. 
The treaty finally came into force on December 1. The age 
of van Rompuy had begun. 


S ome commentators are presenting the emergence of 
the Belgian and the baroness as a triumph for the 
EU’s member states over its bureaucracy’s more 
federalist vision. The thinking goes that by securing the 
appointment of two nonentities to what are (notionally) 
the most prestigious jobs in the union’s new structure, Sar¬ 
kozy, Merkel, and the rest of the gang successfully defended 
what remains of their countries’ prerogative to decide the 
most important matters for themselves. To believe this is to 
misread just how lose-lose the situation was. In reality, the 
nonentities will be as damaging (maybe even more so) to 
what’s left of national sovereignty as better-known candi¬ 
dates such as the much-anticipated Tony Blair. Blair would 
have given the presidency more clout. He would have done 
so, however, at the expense not only of the EU’s member 
states, but also of the Brussels bureaucracy. 

The EU’s new president is, as mentioned above, tech¬ 
nically the president of the European Council, a body 
formally incorporated within the EU’s architecture by 
the Lisbon Treaty after years in a curious organizational 
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limbo. With a membership now made up of the union’s 
heads of government, van Rompuy, and the inevitable 
Barroso, it is theoretically the bloc’s supreme political 
institution. And theoretically therefore, the stronger it is 
(and with a heavyweight president it would supposedly 
have been stronger), the more it would be able to operate 
as a counterweight to the bureaucrats of the EU Commis¬ 
sion. I suspect that this would never have been the case, 
but with van Rompuy, a housetrained federalist (he has 
already told a meeting arranged by—let a hundred con¬ 
spiracy theories flower—the Bilderberg Group that he 
favors giving the EU tax-raising powers), at its helm, the 
point is moot. The key, van Rompuy reportedly claimed, 
to high office within the EU is to be a “gray mouse,” and 
so, to the chagrin of Blair and those like him, it has proved. 
Sarkozy, Merkel, and all the rest of their more colorful 
kind will continue to prance and to parade, and power 
will continue to leach away from the 
nation states and into the unaccount¬ 
able oligarchy that is “Brussels.” 

“It’s all over,” my friend Hans told 
me when Klaus threw in the towel, 

“Brussels has won.” Hans, thirtysome¬ 
thing, a native of one of the EU’s 
smaller nations, and a former adviser 
to one of the continent’s better-known 
Euroskeptics, comes as close to any¬ 
one I have ever met from the Euro¬ 
pean mainland to being a Burkean 
Tory—and Hans has now given up. 

He would, he sighed, have to move on 
with his life. 

With Lisbon in force, little is left 
of the already sharply curtailed ability 
of any one member-state (or its voters) 
to veto the inroads of fresh EU legisla¬ 
tion. In Hans’s view, the treaty means that the momentum 
towards a European super-state is now irreversible. With 
their sovereignty emasculated and, in many cases, their 
sense of identity crumbling under the linked assaults of 
multiculturalism and mass immigration, the old nation 
states of Europe have neither the ability nor the inclina¬ 
tion to say no. Euroskepticism will now be portrayed (not 
always inaccurately) as the mark of the crank or the Quix¬ 
ote. “And that,” added Hans, a man still at a relatively early 
stage in his career, “is not the way to go either politically or 
professionally.” 

Signing up, however unenthusiastically, for the ortho¬ 
doxies of the European Union is now de rigueur in the 
continent’s ruling class. And if there was once idealism 
behind the Brussels project it has long since been over¬ 
whelmed by another of the beliefs that lay behind it—that 


neither nations nor their electorates could be trusted to do 
the right thing. Sovereignty, whether national or demo¬ 
cratic or both, is being replaced by oligarchy, technocracy, 
and the pieties of the “social market.” If you live in an oli¬ 
garchy, it’s best to be an oligarch. 

This realization is one of the reasons that the EU has 
got as far as it has. It has provided excellent opportunities 
for some of Europe’s best, brightest, and lightest-fingered 
to move back and forth between the union’s hierarchy and 
those parts of the private sector (and indeed the national 
civil services) that feed off it. 

Yet all was not gloom, said Hans. A stronger sense of 
their own identity and a still distinct political culture meant, 
he thought, that it wasn’t too late for the Brits to do the right 
thing (as he sees it) and quit the EU. He is too optimistic. 
While correct that most Britons are irritated by the EU and 
its presumptions, he overlooks the fact that they have not 
yet shown any signs of wanting to end 
this most miserable of marriages. Hans 
also underestimates the subtler factors 
standing in the way of the long-prom¬ 
ised punch-up between any incoming 
Tory government and Brussels—an 
event that in any case has now been 
postponed. David Cameron’s party 
has shelved its plans for a referen¬ 
dum on the Lisbon Treaty. Now that 
it has come into force, modifying the 
treaty to accommodate the U.K. would 
require the assent of all the other mem¬ 
ber-states and that won’t be forthcom¬ 
ing. A British referendum, Cameron 
claims, would therefore be pointless. 
How convenient for him. 

Cameron has also made it clear 
that he has no intention of revisit¬ 
ing the U.K.’s relations with the EU in any serious way 
for quite some time. With Britain’s economy in ruins, any 
incoming government will have more pressing priorities. 
And the passing of time only further entrenches the EU’s 
new constitutional settlement deeper into the U.K.’s fab¬ 
ric—and especially the landscape in which the country’s 
able and ambitious build their careers. That’s something 
that Cameron may also have recognized. He appears to 
have concluded that it is better to win a premiership 
diminished by Brussels than no premiership at all, and a 
major row over Britain’s role within the EU could yet cost 
the Tory leader the keys to 10 Downing Street. 

The additional complication is debt-burdened Britain’s 
dependence on the financial markets as a source of fresh 
funds. Investors are averse to uncertainty. They are already 
twitchy about Britain’s disintegrating balance sheet, and a 
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savage row between Britain and the rest of the EU would 
set nerves even further on edge. Then there’s the small 
matter that such a conflict is hardly likely to help Britain 
persuade its European partners to bail the U.K. out in the 
event that this should prove necessary—and it might. 

The more time passes, the more an empowered EU 
will insinuate itself within national life (rule from Brus¬ 
sels is a fairly subtle form of foreign occupation: No pan¬ 
zers will trundle down Whitehall). It will come to be seen 
as “normal,” not perfect, by any means, and certainly the 
cause of sporadic outbreaks of grumbling, but if handled 
with enough discretion (it will be a while before the Com¬ 
mission resumes efforts to sign Britain up for the “border¬ 
less” EU of the Schengen Agreement) and enough dishon¬ 
esty, it will benefit from the traditional British reluctance 
to make a fuss. As on the continent, protesting deeper 
integration within the union, let alone trying to reverse it, 
will be depicted—and regarded—as 
the preserve of the eccentric and the 
obsessive. 

With Britain hogtied, the Lis¬ 
bon structure will endure unchanged 
unless a prolonged economic slow¬ 
down (or worse) finally shatters the 
gimcrack foundations on which the 
EU rests. That cannot be ruled out, 
but if Lisbon holds, the implications 
will be profound for the international 
environment in which the United 
States has to operate. There is already 
chatter (from the Italian foreign min¬ 
ister, for instance) about a European 
army. Can it be long before there is a 
drive by Brussels to replace the Brit¬ 
ish and French seats on the U.N. Secu¬ 
rity Council with one that represents 
the entire EU, a move that would eliminate the one vote 
in that body on which the United States has almost always 
been able to rely? 

A nd to ask that question is to wonder what sort of 
partner the EU will be for the United States. One 
clue can be found in the fact that the new High 
representative for foreign affairs and security policy was 
treasurer and then a vice chairman of Britain’s unilater¬ 
alist Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament at the end of 
the Brezhnev era. Another comes from remarks by Aus¬ 
tria’s Social Democratic chancellor Werner Faymann 
in response to the speculation that Tony Blair would be 
appointed to the new presidency during the fall: “The 
candidate ... should have an especially good relationship 


with Obama and not stand for a good working relation¬ 
ship with Bush.” 

Leaving aside the minor matter that George W Bush 
has not been president for nearly a year, it’s not difficult to 
get Faymann’s drift. The Obama administration will find 
the EU a reasonably congenial partner, even ally, so long 
as it sticks to the sort of transnationalist agenda that could 
have been cooked up in Turtle Bay, the Berlaymont, or A1 
Gore’s fevered imagination. If on the other hand, Obama, 
or any subsequent president, should turn to policies that 
are more avowedly in this country’s national interest, the 
EU could well turn out to be an obstacle. After all, in the 
absence of any authentic EU identity, its leadership has 
often defined their union by what it is not. And what it is 
not, Eurocrats stress, is America. 

Washington will have to learn to accept surly neu¬ 
trality, if not active antagonism, from the oligarchs of 
Brussels. The EU may not be able to 
do much to hinder the United States 
directly, but, as its “common” for¬ 
eign (and, increasingly, defense) pol¬ 
icy develops, there’s a clear risk that 
it will be at the expense of NATO. 
Shared EU projects will drain both 
cohesion and resources away from 
the Atlantic alliance, not to speak of 
the ability of America’s closer Euro¬ 
pean allies to go it alone and help 
Uncle Sam out. 

Some of this will be deliberate, 
but more often than not it will be the 
result of institutional paralysis. As 
a profoundly artificial construction, 
the EU lacks—beyond the shared 
prejudices of some of its elite—any 
sense of the idea of us and them that 
lies at the root of a nation or even an empire, and, there¬ 
fore, the ability to shape a foreign policy acceptable to 
enough of its constituent parts for it to take any form of 
effective action. But if the EU might find it difficult to 
decide what it will do, it will find it easy to agree what its 
members cannot do. The days when Britain will have the 
right, let alone the ability, to send its troops to aid Amer¬ 
ica over the protests of Germany and France are coming 
to a close. 

Bowing, but this time to the inevitable, Obama has 
welcomed the completion of the Lisbon Treaty pro¬ 
cess, saying that “a strengthened and renewed EU will 
be an even better transatlantic partner with the United 
States,” an absurd claim that one can only hope he does 
not believe. 

Ah yes, hope. ♦ 
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The gentleman- 
naturalist who 
reinvented biology 


by David Gelernter 


D arwin is a huge presence 
in the modern world, 
in two ways. He was a 
remarkable thinker, a 
great scientist, and the most influen¬ 
tial biologist in history. He revolu¬ 
tionized the study of nature. He is also 
a cultural presence. Increasingly he is 
the venerated image carried in torch¬ 
light processions by bands of angry, 
chanting atheists (“Darwin! Darwin! 
Darwin! ”) who dominate the impover¬ 
ished streets of the intellectual world. 


David Gelernter, a contributing editor 
to The Weekly Standard, is a professor 
of computer science at Yale and the author, 
most recently, (^Judaism: A Way of Being. 



Portrait of Charles Darwin by John Collier (1883) 


Tim Berra’s Charles Darwin —pub¬ 
lished on the bicentennial of Darwin’s 
birth—is an adequate introduction 
to the man and his thought for those 
who aren’t terribly interested. The text 

Charles Darwin 

Die Concise Story of an Extraordinary Man 
by Tim M. Berra 
Johns Hopkins, 144 pp., $19.95 

runs less than 200 pages, and brings 
to mind a kindly teacher reading to a 
rapt circle of eight-year-olds. “Annie 
died of tuberculosis, which was known 
as consumption in those days.” “He 
carried out his communications with 


scientists via letters—lots of them.” 

Berra recites the facts, but rarely 
comments. We know (for example) 
that Darwin’s was an extraordinary 
mind. Yet he spent eight years in the 
prime of life studying barnacles. Berra 
explains why: His eminent colleague 
Joseph Dalton Hooker had told him 
that “no one has hardly a right to 
examine the question of species who 
has not minutely described many.” 
Darwin had already conceived his big 
idea of evolution by natural selection, 
but instead of publishing it, he hun¬ 
kered down and worked on barnacles. 
He himself grew colossally bored—but 
he soldiered on. How could this bril¬ 
liant scientific virtuoso stifle his imagi- 
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nation for eight years while he focused 
on nothing but the finger exercises of 
biology?—playing scales and arpeg¬ 
gios and never one measure of music? 
Strange. Berra has no comment. 

But the main theme comes through 
loud and clear. Darwin’s (and Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s) theory of evolution 
by natural selection is made to seem 
simple and inevitable, which it is. 
Ordinary farmyard breeding produces 
new variants as a result of deliberate 
crosses and spontaneous genetic errors, 
or mutations. When the breeder sees a 
new variant he likes, he does his best 
to propagate it; this is “artificial selec¬ 
tion.” But it’s clear also that, regard¬ 
less of the breeder’s plans, certain new 
variants are more robust than others: 
are better suited to survive and thrive 
in the environments in which they 
live. And left to their own devices, the 
more robust variants supplant, over 
time, the less robust varieties. 

Given these simple observations, 
natural selection must happen, and 
must bring about the gradual transfor¬ 
mation, or evolution, of living things. 
Spontaneous mutations create vari¬ 
ant forms of life. Some variants are 
more robust than others; some are 
more robust than the original. In a 
world of limited resources, the better- 
adapted versions stand a better chance 
of surviving, thriving, and reproduc¬ 
ing. Darwin guessed, further, that 
natural selection is powerful enough 
to transform one species into another 
(or many others)—and also to eradi¬ 
cate a species, leaving the field to its 
tougher competitors. What scientists 
have learned from the study of ancient 
and modern life strongly supports 
Darwin’s guess. 

“The theory of evolution,” writes 
Berra in the first sentence of his intro¬ 
duction, “is arguably the greatest idea 
the human mind ever had,” and this 
sentence is arguably one of the silliest. 
If you put Darwin next to a Newton or 
an Einstein, a Beethoven or an Isaiah, 
he is out of his league and beyond his 
depth. Treating Darwin as one of the 
presiding geniuses of human thought 
is unfair to him; he never asked to be 
compared to Newton. In fact, thinking 
back to the barnacle years, the hereti¬ 


cal idea tiptoes shyly across the mind 
that Darwin was not so much brilliant 
as shrewd. In any case, his ideas have 
been profoundly influential. Darwin¬ 
ian evolution is the core (the elevator 
stack) of modern biology, paleontol¬ 
ogy, and genetics, which have grown 
up gradually around it. Moreover, 
Darwin took good care of his family 
and was generous to his colleagues. He 
was a gentleman genius. 

Nowadays some thinkers question 
Darwin’s role at the center of modern 
thought. The most impressive accept 
evolution by natural selection (which 
is impossible not to accept) but aren’t 


sure that this mechanism is enough to 
explain nature as we find it. 

Some of their qualms are uncon¬ 
vincing. A dissident often cites some 
marvelously subtle and complex piece 
of human anatomy (the eye, the hand, 
etc.), points to the countless millions 
of exquisitely graduated steps required 
by natural selection (that blindfolded 
drunk) in order to reach this goal, notes 
the staggering improbability of such a 
sequence of developments happening 
just by accident, and rests his case. 

Except there is no case. In evolu¬ 
tion, all outcomes are equally improb¬ 
able—but there is no reason to think 
that the one we know is somehow the 
ideal; is somehow the tiny bull’s eye 


that natural selection (by a stupen¬ 
dously implausible run of luck) some¬ 
how managed to hit. Evolution deals 
in failures, not successes. All we know 
about the “successes” is that they have 
survived so far, because they’ve proved 
stronger than the other contestants 
with which they were matched along 
the way. The human eye is impres¬ 
sive, but it’s easy to imagine a human- 
type creature with eyes that see only 
infrared, or with some sort of radar 
instead of eyes. And although our 
eyes are impressive (I am not filing a 
complaint), why can’t they see infra¬ 
red, giving us a sort of built-in night 


vision? Why can’t they tune in radio 
waves? And would it have been asking 
so much for them to be slouch- and 
deformation-resistant, so that no one 
would ever need glasses? 

Yet Darwinian evolution does some¬ 
times seem to crash into a wall. 

Consciousness is a hard problem 
for Darwinians. Imagine a “zombie” 
(which is a standard exercise not just 
at the movies but in philosophy) that 
looks and behaves just as we do, speaks 
in the same way, and is completely 
indistinguishable from a human being. 
But a zombie has no mental life. Inside 
its head, there is nobody home. It 
forms no mental images and, although 
it registers the world around it, it 
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experiences nothing. Tell it to imagine 
a rose and it’s capable of describing an 
imaginary rose, but it sees no picture 
in its mind’s eye; it’s no more capable 
than your laptop of calling to mind 
mental images. Kick it hard in the 
shins and it shouts—but it’s all just an 
elaborate act, because the zombie expe¬ 
riences neither pain nor anything else. 

Some thinkers hold that zombies are 
impossible. But others see no reason in 
principle why they couldn’t exist. And 
if they did, such zombies could thrive 
just as well as we do. But if that’s so, 
why should self-aware, conscious 
beings like us ever have emerged? 
What good does consciousness do us? 
What selective advantage does it con¬ 
fer? It might simply have come bun¬ 
dled with the “fancy brain” package, 
as an accidental byproduct. But such a 
hypothesis seems to violate the econ¬ 
omy and efficiency we associate with 
the ruthless mechanism of natural 
selection. To imagine consciousness, 
the central fact of human existence, as 
traveling beneath the radar of natural 
selection is not satisfying. 

It’s also true that the more biolo¬ 
gists insist on our near genetic kin¬ 
ship to apes and other mammals, the 
more striking our utter incomparabil¬ 
ity to all other creatures, plain and 
fancy. We have known all along that 
apes are much closer to us than to jel¬ 
lyfish, and the narrow genetic footing 
on which this towering difference 
stands makes it all the more amazing. 
We’ve heard all about the intelligence 
of dolphins, whales, and apes; but if 
they’re so smart, why don’t they make 
Ape-TV documentaries about us? 
Why is it only we who study them? 
Why don’t they build hospitals, write 
books, paint pictures, make jokes, or 
argue about God? 

David Berlinski, one of the most 
impressive Darwin dissenters, quotes 
(in a Commentary essay) a smugly child¬ 
ish pronouncement by the journal 
Nature: “With all deference to the sen¬ 
sibilities of religious people, the idea 
that man was created in the image of 
God can surely be put aside.” But what 
makes these ignoramuses so sure they 
know what the Bible means by “cre¬ 
ate”? How do they know that “evolu¬ 


tion by natural selection” is not exactly 
what the Bible does mean? And how 
do they know that man is not “in the 
image of God”? Yes, we all know about 
the Bible’s famous seven days, but 
has Nature never heard of a parable? 
It’s not such a difficult concept. Does 
Nature fault the Bible for not starting 
with an account of Darwinian evolu¬ 
tion?—right after the verses dealing 
with the Big Bang and astrophysics, 
which in turn follow the verses that 
brush everyone up on the necessary 
algebra, geometry, and calculus? 

“The Torah speaks in the language 
of man,” say the rabbis, and when the 


T he historian George H. 

Nash begins his invaluable 
collection of essays on con¬ 
servatism’s origins, current 
predicaments, and future challenges by 
noting that, following the historic elec¬ 
tion of Barack Obama last November, 
the demise of conservatism was widely 
reported. Leading pro¬ 
gressive thinkers includ¬ 
ing New Yorker staff 
writer George Packer, 

Washington Post colum¬ 
nist E.J. Dionne, and 
New York Times Sunday 
Book Review editor Sam 
Tanenhaus were quick to proclaim that 
modern conservatism was dysfunctional 
and decadent and was rapidly descend¬ 
ing into a death spiral. Not a few promi¬ 
nent conservatives worried that they 
might be right. 

A senior fellow at the Russell Kirk 
Center for Cultural Renewal, and an 
associate of the Hauenstein Center for 


Peter Berkowitz is the Tad and Dianne 
Taube senior fellow at the Hoover Institution, 
Stanford University. 


Bible emerged, men did not speak 
Darwin’s language. But they did care 
about right and wrong, good and evil, 
justice and mercy, sanctity and man 
and God, and these (not biology or 
astrophysics) are the Bible’s topics. 

Charles Darwin was a great thinker 
who taught us not only about science, 
but about religion—specifically, about 
what religion does not teach, and (for 
that matter) does not care about. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, at Eng¬ 
land’s Christian heart. Darwin rejected 
the church, but the church didn’t reject 
him. What does that mean? Berra has 
no comment. ♦ 


Presidential Studies, Nash provides good 
reasons to think that they are wrong. He 
argues that the Bush presidency, which 
demoralized many conservatives, is 
fading into the past; conservatism has 
become institutionalized in a “burgeon¬ 
ing infrastructure of alternative media, 
foundations, research centers, think 
tanks, publishing houses, 
law firms, homeschool¬ 
ing networks, and more”; 
and most important, the 
original factors that gave 
birth to modern con¬ 
servatism—dramatic 
expansion of the federal 
government, menacing foreign threats, 
and a popular culture hostile to faith and 
traditional morality—have never gone 
away, or have resurfaced in new guises. 
To be sure, Nash adroitly investigates the 
tensions and strains within modern con¬ 
servatism. But his sobering and steady¬ 
ing book shows that the death of conser¬ 
vatism has been greatly exaggerated. 

Despite having earned a Harvard 
doctorate, and having performed prolific 
scholarly labors for several decades, Nash 
for the most part has worked without 
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a conventional university appointment. 
The author, among his six other books, 
of the landmark study The Conservative 
Intellectual Movement in America since 
1945 (1976) and a three-volume biogra¬ 
phy of Herbert Hoover (the last of which 
appeared in 1996), he writes with an all- 
but-unparalleled command of the figures 
and forces that mark American conser¬ 
vatism. This new book may provide the 
single most lucid analysis available of 
the varieties of American conservatism 
and their common convictions, mutual 
opponents, and underlying antagonisms. 
It effectively illustrates that conserva¬ 
tism in America is, and has been since 
its emergence in the 1950s, “a wide river 
with many tributaries.” And it persua¬ 
sively argues that to persevere today, 
conservatives must learn in changed cir¬ 
cumstances how to preserve its sources 
and navigate its crosscurrents. 

Nash in no way minimizes the 
conundrums that the conservative coali¬ 
tion confronts. He knows that “intra¬ 
mural squabbling” runs deep. He appre¬ 
ciates that hard choices must be made: 
Some conservatives want to “go ‘back 
to basics’ and proclaim their principles 
with renewed fervor after the frustra¬ 
tions and muddled compromises of 
the past eight years.” Others insist that 
conservatives ought to “calm down and 
concentrate on devising fresh public 
policy initiatives designed to attract a 
putatively centrist and pragmatic elec¬ 
torate.” He recognizes that conserva¬ 
tives who put limited government first, 
those who put culture, morals, and reli¬ 
gion first, and those who put national 
security first, are having a difficult time 
agreeing on priorities. And he realizes 
that whatever path conservatives choose, 
if they are to regain the confidence of a 
majority of Americans, they will have to 
develop a positive agenda and devise a 
compelling language appropriate to the 
controversies and adversaries America 
faces as it enters the second decade of the 
21st century. 

This urgent need to adjust to a 
changing and threatening world is, in 
fact, a common condition for conserva¬ 
tism. Nash reminds that, more than a 
half-century ago, Whittaker Chambers 
observed that, “Those who remain in 
the world, if they will not surrender 


on its terms, must maneuver within its 
terms.” For those who seek to defend 
eternal truths and enduring virtues, 
and who also recognize an obligation 
to take a share of responsibility for the 
conduct and the direction of public life 
in a free society, balancing the good and 
the necessary is a constant imperative. 
Because that balancing must be artful, 
judicious, and not in flight from but 
in the service of principle, it is also a 
daunting task. 

From the beginning, the variety of 
principles at play compounded the diffi¬ 
culties. Modern American conservatism 
emerged after World War II as a coali- 



George H. Nash 


tion of competing schools united by a 
common opponent: “There was not one 
right-wing renaissance but three, each 
reacting in diverse ways to challenge 
from the left.” 

The first renaissance, sparked by 
the 1944 publication of Friedrich von 
Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom , “consisted 
of libertarians and classical liberals, resist¬ 
ing the threat of the ever-expanding State 
to individual liberty, free market capital¬ 
ism, and the individual initiative in the 
economic realm.” It was carried forward 
by, among others, Milton Friedman, 
Thomas Sowell, the Chicago school led 
by Nobel Prize winner Gary Becker, and 
the supply-side theorists of the 1980s. 


The second renaissance was that of 
the “new conservatism” or “traditional¬ 
ism.” Alarmed by secularization and the 
spread of mass industrialized society, 
these thinkers “urged a return to tradi¬ 
tional religious and ethical absolutes and 
a rejection of the moral relativism that 
had allegedly corroded Western values 
and produced an intolerable vacuum 
filled by demonic ideologies.” Richard 
Weaver’s Ideas Have Consequences (1948) 
and Russell Kirk’s The Conservative 
Mind (1953) serve as foundational texts. 
Although neither is properly classified 
among the traditionalists, Leo Strauss 
and Eric Voegelin both provided intel¬ 
lectual support for the new conservatives 
by producing ground-breaking scholar¬ 
ship that exposed weaknesses and blind 
spots inhering in modern philosophy 
and discovered reservoirs of wisdom in 
ancient and medieval thought. 

The third conservative renaissance 
was led by anti-Communists, many 
of whom were ex-Communists and 
ex-Trotskyists. They “brought to the 
postwar American right a profound 
conviction that America and the West 
were engaged in a titanic struggle with 
an implacable adversary—commu¬ 
nism—which sought nothing less than 
the conquest of the world.” The tower¬ 
ing figure among them was Chambers, 
whose testimony was crucial to the 
conviction for perjury of Alger Hiss, 
a distinguished member of the liberal 
establishment and, as the opening of the 
Soviet Union’s archives indisputably 
established, a Soviet spy. Chambers’s 
masterpiece memoir, Witness, examines 
not only the momentous military con¬ 
frontation between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, but the decisive 
contest over man’s spiritual life con¬ 
tained in the contest between liberal 
democracy and communism. 

Nash enlivens his account with por¬ 
traits of an intriguing cast of relatively 
forgotten journalists and scholars who 
made substantial contributions to the 
post-1945 conservative renaissance. 
These include John Chamberlain, a 
daily book reviewer in the 1930s for 
the New York Times who, 20 years later, 
became National Review’s lead book 
reviewer; the brilliant and iconoclastic 
political theorist Willmoore Kendall; 
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historian Forrest McDonald, a pio¬ 
neer in the recovery of the Found¬ 
ers’ intellectual outlook and political 
achievement; E. Victor Milione, whose 
leadership at the Intercollegiate Stud¬ 
ies Institute over the course of several 
decades enabled it to become a home 
to both libertarians and traditionalists; 
social scientist Ernest van den Haag, 
who developed a conservatism that was 
empirical and skeptical, “grounded not 
in religious faith but upon a recogni¬ 
tion of the limits of reason in the pursuit 
of social betterment”; and the politi¬ 
cal scientist Francis Graham Wilson, 
author in the early 1950s of The Case 
for Conservatism , which took issue with 


the already well-established consen¬ 
sus among university professors and 
throughout the elite that New Deal lib¬ 
eralism was self-sufficient and the only 
intellectually respectable alternative to 
communism. 

At the same time, Nash makes 
emphatically clear that no one contrib¬ 
uted more to the conservative renaissance 
than William F. Buckley Jr. Columnist, 
author of dozens of books of fiction and 
nonfiction, long-running TV talk show 
host, bon vivant and, most influentially, 
founder in 1955 of National Review , the 
flagship organ of modern American con¬ 
servatism and editor in chief from its 
inception until 1990, Buckley robusdy 


united in his own larger-than-life per¬ 
sonality modern conservatism’s free 
market, traditionalist, and anti-Com- 
munist strands. And critically, as Nash 
recounts, Buckley provided at the office, 
and in the pages, of National Review a 
welcoming home to representatives of 
conservatism’s disputatious factions. 
Buckley was able to fuse them not only 
through the force of his extraordinary 
gifts but because, at bottom, they shared 
the conviction that 20th-century liberal¬ 
ism generated urgent threats to freedom 
at home, and blinded its proponents to 
grave threats to freedom abroad. 

The 1960s and 70s saw the addition 
of two more components to the conser¬ 


vative coalition. Neoconservatism arose 
among disaffected liberals in response 
to the excesses of Lyndon Johnson’s 
Great Society programs; the tendency 
on the left, which received loud expres¬ 
sion during the Vietnam war, to blame 
the world’s ills on America first; and the 
cultural upheavals of the 1960s. Nash 
deftly analyzes the intellectual trek 
made by a small but influential group 
of liberals led by Public Interest editor 
Irving Kristol and Commentary editor 
Norman Podhoretz from left to center 
to right. At the same time, he describes 
sympathetically the obstacles that origi¬ 
nal components of the conservative 
coalition confronted (and still confront) 


in welcoming into the fold those who, 
while opposing the left’s intellectual 
predilections and public policies, still 
wish to conserve key elements of the 
welfare state and energetically promote 
liberty and democracy abroad. 

A fifth component, the religious 
right, emerged in the 1970s and became 
politically potent in the ’80s. Nash 
takes care to distinguish their perspec¬ 
tive from that of traditionalist conser¬ 
vatives, with whom they share much. 
Whereas the traditionalists were pre¬ 
dominantly intellectuals criticizing 
mass society, the ranks of the religious 
right are composed of ordinary people 
rebelling against what they regard as 
the pretensions and usurpations of a 
secular cultural elite, particularly on 
social issues, especially abortion. And 
whereas the traditionalists were dis¬ 
proportionately Roman Catholic, the 
religious right, while including Catho¬ 
lics and Orthodox Jews, has been pre¬ 
dominantly a movement of evangelical 
Protestants. 

The several essays he devotes to 
Herbert Hoover, a “neglected conserva¬ 
tive sage,” advance Nash’s overarching 
argument that conservatism’s vitality 
depends on its capacity to achieve a 
prudent balance. Entering the college at 
Stanford University the year it opened 
its doors in 1891, and graduating in the 
class of 1895, Hoover was trained as a 
mining engineer and prospered in busi¬ 
ness ventures in Australia and China. 
He turned to public life at the beginning 
of World War I, concentrating on relief 
efforts until his appointment by Warren 
Harding as secretary of commerce in 
1921. It will come as a surprise to many 
readers to learn from Nash that, thanks 
to “his far-flung humanitarian endeav¬ 
ors,” Hoover “was responsible for sav¬ 
ing more lives than any person who has 
ever lived.” Elected to the presidency 
in 1928 as a progressive Republican, 
he presided over the greatest economic 
catastrophe in American history and 
was unable, before Franklin Roosevelt 
defeated him in 1932, to find a way out 
of it. After leaving office, he became a 
preeminent critic of the New Deal for 
its massive expansion of government, 
and kept up his defense of individual 
freedom until his death at 90 in 1964. 
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‘Messiah’ Man 

The music of George Frideric Handel 
‘makesyou want to live.’ by Algis Valiunas 


Nash examines its many parts and 
shows that Hoover’s career presents 
an “idiosyncratic blend of progressiv- 
ism and antistatism” and provides a 
surprisingly compelling model of how 
to combine a passion for reform with 
a commitment to limited government. 
In what Hoover said of “true liberal¬ 
ism”—that it “is found not in striving 
to spread bureaucracy but in striving 
to set bounds to it”—Nash discerns an 
attainable and worthy goal for a true 
conservatism today. 

But important as such a goal is, con¬ 
servatism, in Nash’s assessment, can 
hardly be limited to limiting govern¬ 
ment bureaucracy. Limited govern¬ 
ment is a means to securing individual 
freedom—the larger goal, Nash admir¬ 
ingly observes, to which America’s 
experiment in self-government is ded¬ 
icated. But neither the dedication to 
political freedom nor the wherewithal 
to maintain it and enjoy its many bless¬ 
ings can be assumed. So conservatives 
seek means, consistent with limited 
government and individual freedom, 
to nourish the taste for freedom and 
discipline its exercise. In other words, 
they appreciate the mutual depen¬ 
dence of freedom and virtue. Not all 
conservatives will agree with Nash, 
who embraces Tocqueville’s conten¬ 
tion, which echoes Washington’s 
Farewell Address, that liberty “cannot 
be established without morality, nor 
morality without faith.” It is, however, 
incumbent on those who disagree to 
explain from where, if not in morality 
and faith, the virtues on which free¬ 
dom depends will emerge. 

However that question is decided, if 
it wishes to prosper and preserve free¬ 
dom, a free society can neither neglect 
virtue nor legislate it directly. That’s 
one important reason why “American 
conservatism at its Reaganite best is a 
combination of impulses—of realism 
and idealism, of prudence and hope, of 
worldly sobriety and faith-based aspi¬ 
ration.” Nash’s graceful and incisive 
exploration of the history of conserva¬ 
tism in America demonstrates that the 
need to achieve balance among rival 
principles and competing goods is 
nothing new, and in a free society, will 
always go to the heart of the matter. ♦ 


T his year marked the 250th 
anniversary of the death 
of George Frideric Handel 
(1685-1759), and musi¬ 
cal hallelujahs rang out around the 
world, as choral societies, professional 
and amateur, trotted out the warhorse 
oratorios, and opera houses not only 
presented the now-standard works 
( Alcina, Orlando, Serse, and Giulio 
Cesare in Egitto) but also dug deep for 
esoterica (Ezio, Partenope ). 

England, which despite Handel’s 
German origins justly claims him as 
its greatest composer, was the cyno¬ 
sure of this festive music. Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, where Handel lies buried 
beside Charles Dickens in Poets’ Cor¬ 
ner, was the site of a performance of 
Messiah on April 14, the date of his 
death. BBC3 Radio conducted a year 
long celebration, including broad¬ 
casts of all 42 operas on successive 
Thursdays, reaching a climax during 
Easter week, when it was pretty much 
all Handel, all the time. 

The Handel House Museum also 
commissioned a new oratorio based on 
Handel’s life and work, 25 Brook Street 
(the address of the London house, 
now the museum, where he lived for 
36 years and where he died), in a col¬ 
laboration by four British composers. 
Another museum production is the 
exhibition Handel Reveal’d, focusing 
on those biographical subjects dear to 
all modern democrats: the great man’s 
finances, health, and his legendary 
gourmandise. The Foundling Hospital 
is holding another exhibition, Handel 
the Philanthropist; a good man as well 
as a great one, he conducted regular 
benefit performances of Messiah in 
the hospital chapel. 


Algis Valiums is a writer in Florida. 


The great man fills his admirers 
with ecumenical richness of heart. 
The Australian Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration kicked off its multicultural 
series of sacred music. The Rhythm 
Divine, with excerpts from Messiah 
done by one of Sydney’s finest Angli¬ 
can church choirs; Handel’s mas¬ 
terpiece remains sufficiently world- 
spiritual to be accorded a place beside 
Indian ragas for meditation and com¬ 
positions inspired by Islam. Israel 
hosted three performances of the ora¬ 
torio Saul by the Stuttgart choir and 
orchestra Laudamus Te with German, 
Israeli, and Brazilian soloists; one of 
the performances was at the Ein Gedi 
resort, near the cave where David 
hid from Saul. In the United States, 
meanwhile, regional opera compa¬ 
nies that had not undertaken Handel 
before introduced his work for the 
lyric stage to audiences familiar only 
with Messiah, and educational institu¬ 
tions from Phillips Exeter Academy 
to the University of Kansas did their 
hopeful best with memorial lectures 
and recitals to lay the groundwork for 
another generation of Handel lovers. 

Handel was born in Halle in 1685, 
the same year as Johann Sebastian 
Bach, and was christened Georg Fried¬ 
rich Handel. As is customary with 
musical genius, talent and inclina¬ 
tion showed themselves in boyhood. 
However, his father, a surgeon-bar¬ 
ber and valet de chambre to the Duke 
of Saxe-Weissenfels, 63 years old at 
Handel’s birth, was dead set that his 
son would not grow up to be a musi¬ 
cian; a career in civil law was the only 
way to go. Paternal strictures against 
the boy’s having anything to do with 
music only enhanced his desire. The 
enterprising youngster secretly had a 
small clavichord brought to an attic 
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room, and there he practiced while 
everyone else in the house was sleep¬ 
ing. Then one day, after the seven- 
year-old had finagled a visit to the 
duke’s court with his father, the duke 
heard him playing the organ and pro¬ 
claimed his genius, which must not 
be wasted. The duke persuaded the 
father to let Handel have music les¬ 
sons, gave the boy more money than 
he had ever seen, and told him that if 
he worked hard he would enjoy every 
encouragement. 

Who can argue with an openhanded 
potentate? Organ, harpsichord, vio¬ 
lin, and composition lessons ensued, 
and it transpired that the youth was a 
budding master. Yet after his father’s 
death, his mother emotionally strong- 
armed her son into pursuing legal 
studies at the University of Halle. He 
would never make a lawyer. A month 
into his first term, the Halle Cathe¬ 
dral offered him the post of organist, 
and he leaped at the chance. Also, he 
met Georg Philipp Telemann, another 
law student in spite of himself, at the 
University of Leipzig. Telemann per¬ 
formed the invaluable service of true 
friendship: He introduced Handel to 
opera, which was not to be found in 
Halle at the time, and which would 
become a major aspect of Handel’s 
vocation—indeed, apart from Mes¬ 
siah, the basis of his current reputa¬ 
tion as the second musical wonder, 
after Bach, of his time. 

Opera can be a hellion’s sport, 
and playing the harpsichord in the 
orchestra pit for a purported friend’s 
opera became a near-death experience 
for Handel. In 1704, at a performance 
in Hamburg of Johann Mattheson’s 
Cleopatra, the opera’s composer, who 
had been conducting from the harpsi¬ 
chord, mounted the stage to sing Ant¬ 
ony, and Handel took over for him at 
the keyboard. After Antony’s suicide, 
Mattheson returned to the harpsi¬ 
chord to finish the opera, but Handel 
refused to budge. Such a matter of 
artistic protocol was not to be taken 
lightly, and to top off the evening’s 
entertainment, the two men drew 
swords. Mattheson’s blade shattered 
on Handel’s large metal coat-button. 

The young wizard had an operatic 


success of his own in 1705, also in 
Hamburg, with Almira, in which Mat¬ 
theson was the principal tenor, and 
Handel followed that in short order 
with Nero, Florinda, and Daphne, for 
which the music has been lost. How¬ 
ever, the upsurge of Pietism, which 
frowned on all theatrical spectacle, 
was making Hamburg inhospitable 
to opera, and in 1706 he lit out for 
points south. In Rome he promptly 
won the regard, and most important 
the patronage, of leading princes of the 
church; his being a Lutheran did not 

It is of course 
‘Messiah’ that 
remains Handel’s 
nonpareil work. 

Here the secular 
and the sacred 
are joined, as 
Handel constructs 
a monument to 
everlasting truth 
on a pedestal of 
familiar, worldly 
beauty. 

prevent cardinals of extravagant aes¬ 
thetic plumage from honoring his gifts. 
Cardinal Vincenzo Grimani, a scarlet 
magnifico, actually wrote the libretto 
for Handel’s immensely successful 
Agrippina, a bitter comedy of lustrous 
darkness, wicked as Monteverdi’s 
Lincoronazione di Poppea, and featuring 
some of the same figures from impe¬ 
rial Rome’s decadence. The cardinal’s 
family theater in Venice, reputedly the 
finest in town, put on the show. 

But it would be in London, where 
Handel landed for good in 1712 after 
bouncing between England and Ger¬ 
many, that he made his name, both for 


his day and centuries to come. He had 
his work cut out for him. The English 
were slow to cotton to the pleasures 
of opera, tending to consider it a poor 
sister of the spoken drama. Opera 
seria, serious opera, featuring tales of 
historical grandees or mythological 
heroes or characters from chivalric 
romance, posed serious hazards for 
audience and composer alike. The da 
capo aria—take it from the top—in 
a strictly ritualized A-B-A form, the 
repetition as exorbitant in its embel¬ 
lishments as a Balinese warlord’s 
headdress, was and still is respon¬ 
sible for numerous reported cases of 
coloratura-induced coma; and in the 
original performing version of Giulio 
Cesare, the title character and Cleopa¬ 
tra had eight arias apiece. 

The recitativo secco, dry recitative, 
the speech-like foundation of the 
drama, or what the singers sing when 
they are not engaged in their vocal 
high-wire act, was pitched toward 
rapid fire inexpressiveness. The plot 
frequently ran every which way, and 
its entanglements were unsubtly 
unknotted by a god from the machine 
or other wonder-worker. And a night 
at the opera meant accepting a dis¬ 
quieting moral grotesquerie, for the 
reigning deities of the stage were the 
castrati, who had endured the all-but- 
ultimate sacrifice for the greater glory 
of—well, themselves, such as they 
were. 

From a noble lady in the throes, the 
most celebrated of these virile eunuchs 
received the highest tribute a divo can 
get: “One God, one Farinelli!” 

The Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market was the brainchild of the 
redoubtable Sir John Vanbrugh, 
impresario, playwright, architect 
of Blenheim Palace for the Duke of 
Marlborough, and at the Queen’s, 
Vanbrugh presented the first Italian 
opera written specifically for the Eng¬ 
lish stage, Handel’s Rinaldo (1711). It 
was the first of many London hits for 
the composer. He would make Ital¬ 
ian opera seria the most popular ticket 
in town. For years English-language 
opera never stood a chance in Lon¬ 
don: Handel’s Italian tunes written 
for Italian singers were the rage. 
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The great world took to Handel 
with warmth and gusto. The 18-year- 
old Lord Burlington opened his purse 
and his magnificent Piccadilly house 
to him, and Handel spent three years 
as a sort of composer-in-residence. 
Queen Anne bestowed a generous 
pension for life on the winning com¬ 
poser, who had turned out a Te Deum 
and Jubilate very much to her liking 
for the 1713 Treaty of Utrecht. 

Her successor, George I, became 
a regular with the royal family 
at the opera, and commissioned 
the famous Water Music, origi¬ 
nally performed on a barge in 
the Thames on a July evening 
in 1717; the king enjoyed the 
music so much that he had it 
played three times as he floated 
downriver. 

In 1719 a contingent of noble¬ 
men, hoping to serve art and 
to make a killing, founded the 
Royal Academy of Music—the 
king was glad to imprint his 
seal—a joint-stock company 
designed principally to secure 
the rights to Handel’s operas for 
the foreseeable future. Although 
other composers, such as 
Giovanni Bononcini and Attilio 
Ariosd, contributed to the ven¬ 
ture, Handel wrote most of the 
operas and oversaw the artistic 
operation. He had a great run, 
producing such sterling works as 
Giulio Cesare (1724), Tamerlano 
(1724), and Rodelinda (1725), 
but eventually the expense of 
the enterprise brought it down. 
When the house was shuttered 
in 1728, John Gay’s The Beggar’s 
Opera, with its simple ballads 
and low-life atmospherics, was 
pulling in the crowds at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Handel would persist in 
the Italian operatic vein, as efforts by 
the librettist Joseph Addison and the 
composer Thomas Arne to convince 
him to write English operas failed 
utterly. As of 1733, however, the new 
incarnation of the Royal Academy at 
Covent Garden had to compete with 
the upstart Opera of the Nobility, and 
London simply could not sustain two 
opera companies; both went belly-up 


in 1737. Handel almost went belly-up 
himself that year, suffering an appar¬ 
ent stroke that temporarily crippled 
his right hand and his mental powers. 

Fortunately, hardiness won out, 
and the second stage of his career got 
underway. Actually, it had already 
gotten underway in 1733, when he 
had written his first English orato¬ 
rios, Deborah and Esther. Generally 



speaking, oratorio is a musical dra¬ 
matic work on a sacred theme, per¬ 
formed in a church or a concert hall 
without the usual operatic accou¬ 
trements of costumes and scenery. 
There are, of course, variations and 
exceptions. The most famous of ora¬ 
torios, Messiah, is really not a drama 
or even a narrative, exactly, but a sort 
of meditative celebration of the essen¬ 
tial Christian mystery, like an ornate 
alternative form of the Mass. 


Disenchanted with the worldly 
beguilements of opera, Handel 
hurled himself upon his new metier 
with a convert’s zeal, and enhanced 
both his already considerable name 
and his treasure in doing so. Besides 
Messiah, which was hailed as the 
musical ne plus ultra at its Dublin pre¬ 
miere in 1742, Handel’s best-known 
oratorios include Saul (1739), Samson 
(1743), and Judas Maccabaeus 
(1747). He was after something 
here that he had been unable 
to attain in Italian opera: There 
was a moral impetus behind his 
composition now; spiritual ele¬ 
vation was the end he pursued. 
When a noble friend congratu¬ 
lated him on the superb enter¬ 
tainment he had just provided 
his audience, Handel replied, 
“My lord, I should be sorry if I 
only entertained them; I wish to 
make them better.” 

Although there were some 
Puritans who regarded oratorio 
as sacrilege, for the most part 
London audiences were only too 
happy to take Handel’s instruc¬ 
tion with their delight. He died 
wealthy and esteemed. He wanted 
a private funeral, but 3,000 peo¬ 
ple crowded Westminster Abbey 
for his burial service. It was the 
turn toward sanctity that estab¬ 
lished Handel as the musical 
paragon in English hearts, and 
in others’ as well. Goethe would 
claim that Messiah led him “to 
the most serious in musical art.” 
Beethoven praised Handel as 
the greatest composer ever—“I 
would uncover my head, and 
kneel down at his tomb”—and 
revered Messiah above all. 
Handel’s operas, however, fell 
into oblivion for a very long time. 
After a revival of Admeto in 1754, 
none was staged anywhere until the 
20th century, when a German aca¬ 
demic mounted a production of 
Rodelinda in 1920. Happily, that pro¬ 
longed oversight has now been cor¬ 
rected, and Handel’s operas are once 
again in fashion on the stage and in 
the recording studio. Their place 
is rightly among the best. Like the 
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other great popular operatic compos¬ 
ers—Mozart, Donizetti, Verdi, Bizet, 
Puccini—Handel is above all a superb 
melodist, and employs tuneful music 
to delineate complex emotion with 
ravishing delicacy—and as subtly as 
the foremost dramatists working in 
words alone. 

In Giulio Cesare in Egitto , perhaps 
Handel’s finest opera, Sesto is the son 
of the Roman general Pompeo, who 
has been murdered by the 
Egyptian tyrant; the youth, 
sung originally by a soprano 
and nowadays usually by 
a mezzo-soprano, vows to 
avenge his father in the aria 
Svegliatevi nel core (Awaken 
in my heart). In the opening 
section, his martial resolve 
seems indomitable; but then 
in the B section, when Sesto 
invokes the voice of his 
father’s ghost, which enjoins 
heroic severity, the music 
turns soft and tremulous, 
with the suggestion that the 
son may be loath to perform 
the bloody work he appeared 
so eager to undertake. 

Finally, in the reprise of the 
A section, hysteria comman¬ 
deers him: Sesto must come 
unhinged in order to talk 
himself into doing his filial 
Roman duty! The aria is as 
dramatically rich and potent 
as a scene from Hamlet. 

Alcina (1735) rivals Giulio 
Cesare in excellence, and the 
title character’s aria Ombre 
pallide (Pale shadows) dem¬ 
onstrates the art of drama in 
song at its highest. Alcina, 
a Circe-like island sorceress 
who captivates men sexually, 
then turns them into beasts 
or trees or rocks, is calling 
on spirits that no longer do her will, and 
she laments the erotic disenchantment 
of her beloved Ruggiero and the dissolu¬ 
tion of her magic powers. Her despair is 
patent, and yet in the soaring vocal lines 
a savage, lacerating ecstasy emerges: 
There is exultation in the knowledge of 
her approaching ruin, and one appre¬ 
hends the self-hatred at her core. Pride 


may have formerly concealed her disgust 
at her own malignancy, but any vanity is 
gone now, and in her naked misery she 
finds release. This is some of the most 
shattering operatic music ever written, 
and it serves the most acute sense of dra¬ 
matic values. 

But it is of course Messiah that 
remains Handel’s nonpareil work. Here 
the secular and the sacred are joined, 
as Handel constructs a monument to 


everlasting truth on a pedestal of famil¬ 
iar, worldly beauty. In Handel’s sound- 
world, biblical grandeur requires an 
admixture of joyous levity to portray 
fully the surpassing love of the God 
who suffered and died for human salva¬ 
tion. Some of the music is unmistakably 
churchly, based on the hymn rather than 
the dance or operatic aria: The bass rec¬ 


itatives and airs have all the majesty of 
prophetic utterance whose solemnity is 
amplified as only music can do. But the 
melody of the alto air He was despised 
could almost be set to a lament for lost 
love from Alcina or Rodelinda. Similarly, 
a chorus such as For unto us a child is bom 
has the ebullient lightness of a pastoral 
dance from an Italian opera, though it 
will swell into hieratic magnificence. His 
yoke is easy is another brightly tripping 
chorus, which evokes happi¬ 
ness here, in this life, as all 
suffering is erased when one 
takes Christ into his soul. 

Messiah is the voice of 
an earthly ecstasy that has 
no need of mysticism, but 
is available to all in their 
ordinary lives thanks to the 
sacrifice of Jesus. It is fit¬ 
ting that this oratorio has 
become the consummate 
Christmas musical staple: It 
exemplifies the community 
at glad-hearted worship, in 
a world that fulfills its spiri¬ 
tual needs. 

And this community of 
souls extends well beyond 
the Christian flock. In Hen¬ 
derson the Rain King, Saul 
Bellow’s hero, an Ameri¬ 
can millionaire trying to 
heal his spiritual desola¬ 
tion with a journey into 
the African wild, is greeted 
warmly by the isolated 
Arnewi tribe. Anticipat¬ 
ing revelation and renewal, 
Henderson is moved to 
sing to the Arnewi from 
Messiah: He was despised 
and But who may abide the 
day of His coming. Taking 
in the music, Willatale, 
the old queen of the tribe, 
the woman of Bittahness, 
says to him, “Grun-tu-molani.” Hen¬ 
derson cannot wait to understand 
what she is saying, and the translator 
explains, “Say, you want to live. Grun- 
tu-molani. Man want to live.” 

That is what Handel’s music does: 
It makes you want to live. There is 
no greater gift an artist can give his 
audience. ♦ 
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Black and White 

What the modern eye saw when looking at Africa. 

by Eve Tushnet 



‘Black and White, Paris’ (1926) by Man Ray 


A t first glance, the influ¬ 
ence of African art on 
20th-century modernism 
might seem boringly obvi¬ 
ous. One glance at an Asante statuette 
and you can see Giacometti: the dark 
tones, the skeleton-thin figure, the 
high forehead with all 
the features huddled in 
the middle of the face. 

A Bamana female fig¬ 
ure with stick-neck and 
bullet-breasts presages 
cubism, with its angu¬ 
lar planes and aggressive abstraction. 

But Washington’s Phillips Col¬ 
lection has put together a sharp, 
broad-ranging show which focuses on 


Eve Tushnet, a writer in Washington, blogs 
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Man Ray—the show’s title is “Man 
Ray, African Art, and the Modern¬ 
ist Lens”—but explores many of 
the central questions of modern art. 
Does industrialization change human 
nature? Can premodern religion be 
reinterpreted or merely cannibalized? 

What counts as “real¬ 
ism,” and who decides? 

The very first of the 
exhibit’s many juxtapo¬ 
sitions sets the theme: 
A statue of a male figure, 
with oil burnishing its 
helmet-like forehead, stands alone in a 
glass case. On the wall beside him hang 
high-contrast photographs in which 
he’s made even glossier, even stranger, 
and even more alone. In Africa this 
statue was a part of tribal ritual, a means 
of communal access to the transcendent. 


Under the lens of the modernist, the 
statue becomes a staunch, mysterious 
symbol of human alienation. 

The modernists varied in how 
their photographs presented the 
African religious objects. This show 
highlights the variation by including 
works from American, French, Rus¬ 
sian, and Czech artists. Some, like 
Man Ray, chose high stylization: arti¬ 
ficial darkness and heightened con¬ 
trast. Others, like Walker Evans, often 
shot the same objects in soft grays, 
gentle angles, and unthreatening 
poses. Ray’s pictures of a Bamileke 
figure known as the “Bangwa queen” 
show her presiding in a nightscape lit 
as if by lightning; one photo seems to 
show her laughing. Evans’s portrayals 
show the queen in artificial daylight, 
her face unreadable. 

The Phillips Collection has done 
a terrific job not only of contrasting 
these approaches but showing how 
neither approach is really placing the 
objects in their local context. Evans’s 
naturalism is simply another Western 
genre, no more realistic than noir. 
The more obviously stylized artists 
tended to give the African objects a 
greater sense of transcendent inac¬ 
cessibility. This is neither true—the 
objects would have been familiar, not 
alienating, to their makers—nor false, 
since the “anthropological” naturalist 
lens assumes that the objects and the 
religion they serve can be understood 
by Western audiences outside of their 
habitual ritual contexts. 

The modernists in some ways 
treated African art like industrial 
detritus. There are surprising parallels 
between a Raoul Ubac solarized pho¬ 
tograph of Nancy Cunard’s collection 
of ivory bracelets and the many mod¬ 
ernist photographs of rubber hoses or 
spiral metalwork in which industrial 
products were made to look like cast¬ 
off snakeskins or abandoned nautilus 
shells. In both the premodern and 
industrial cases, the objects are photo¬ 
graphed so that their cultural meaning 
almost dissolves into a purely aesthetic 
experience: Big circles pile up and 
spill across the frame, and it doesn’t 
necessarily matter whether the circles 
are African bracelets or Michelin tires. 


Man Ray, African Art, 
and the Modernist Lens 

The Phillips Collection 
Until January 10,2010 
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The strangeness of man-made objects 
remains the same. 

Many photographs suggest a com¬ 
plicity between Westerners and the 
African objects. The image which 
advertises the exhibit, Ray’s portrait 
of Simone Kahn, trades on the era’s 
racial fears: A white woman, supine 
on a bed, gazes upside-down at the 
camera while a dark wooden figure 
of a naked man stands on her belly, 
seeming to look down at her and con¬ 
sider what it might do with her. And 
yet her gaze is cool and challenging. 
She wants you to see this. Similarly, 
a terrific photograph taken by Cecil 
Beaton of Edward James shows James 
with arms folded, watching the cam¬ 
era lens, with a big black Ekoi mask, 
all curving horns and chaos on the 
wall behind him. The photo has an 
air of wry menace, but the mask isn’t 
confronting James: Both James and 
the mask are confronting you. 

Some of the exhibit’s most famous 
photographs, Ray’s variant versions 
of noire et blanche, show a reclining 
white lady with closed eyelids and 
aggressive vamp lipstick, holding up a 
gleaming black mask whose oval shape 
resembles her head. The atmosphere is 
quiet, and the easy contrasts make the 
piece look like a cosmetics ad. (Mod¬ 
ernists shifted readily from high-art 
to commercial applications, as a sec¬ 
tion of the exhibit devoted to fashion 
photography demonstrates.) A more 
complex interaction occurs between 
the “Bangwa queen” statue and a pale 
woman who sits at her feet, gazing up 
at her as the statue looks past her. The 
woman’s arm rests between the stat¬ 
ue’s ankles, suggesting a connection 
between them; the Hitchcock shadows 
behind her suggest danger, but her 
expression seems admiring. 

Two photographs cleverly juxta¬ 
posed make the same case that super¬ 
ficially similar uses of African objects 
can lead to deeply divergent images. 
First, there’s a funny photo by Roland 
Penrose in which two white men sit 
on a couch, apparently in animated 
discussion—their features obscured 
by the outsized African and Oceanic 
masks over their faces. In a haunting 
Curtis Moffat photo, by contrast, the 


two white subjects in African masks 
are filmed with a gauzy, otherworldly 
glow. The masks make them dream 
figures, not parodies. 

Yet perhaps the most interesting 
implication of this fascinating exhibit 
is that dream and parody are not so far 
removed. If exaggeration is the hall¬ 
mark of both deracinated modernity 
and tribal religion, might this imply 
that humans in general live in, and 
long for, something beyond everyday 
reality? Neither the Westerners nor 


A vatar, we are told, does 
things with cameras and 
computers and actors that 
have never been done 
before. Its painstaking combination 
of real-life action and animation has, 
we are told, taken cinema to a new 
level. It cost anywhere 
from $328 million to $500 
million, we are told, and 
took four years to make. 

It is a breakthrough, we 
are told, the boldest step 
into the future of film- 
making, an unparalleled achievement. 

What they didn’t tell us is that 
Avatar is blitheringly stupid; indeed, 
it’s among the dumbest movies I’ve 
ever seen. Avatar is an undigested 
mass of cliches nearly three hours in 
length taken directly from the revi¬ 
sionist westerns of the 1960s—the 
ones in which the Indians became the 
good guys and the Americans the bad 
guys. Only here the West is a planet 
called Pandora, the time is the 22nd 
century rather than the 19th, and the 
Indians have blue skin and tails, and 
are 10 feet tall. 


John Podhoretz, editor of Commentary, 
is The Weekly Standard^ movie critic. 


the Africans here believed that human 
nature could be represented solely 
through naturalistic depictions. 

This show suggests that Western 
readings of African art required an 
insouciant disregard for the specificity 
of African religious cultures. Man Ray 
and his colleagues rearranged African 
religious objects into a new symbolic 
alphabet, a kind of godless syncretism 
whose high priest is the artist himself. 
The results are as beautiful and chal¬ 
lenging as Simone Kahn. ♦ 


An American soldier named Jake 
Sully (Sam Worthington) is sent to make 
friends with the blue people. To effect 
this, scientists download his conscious¬ 
ness into a 10-foot-tall blue body. Jake 
discovers that the natives are wonderful 
in every possible way. They are so green 
it’s too bad their skin has 
to be blue. They’re hunt¬ 
ers and they kill animals, 
but after they do so, they 
cry and say it’s sad. Which 
only demonstrates their 
superiority. Plus they have 
(I’m not kidding) fiber-optic cables com¬ 
ing out of their patooties that allow them 
to plug into animals and control them. 
Now, that just seems wrong—I mean, 
why should they get to control the ptero¬ 
dactyls? Why don’t the pterodactyls con¬ 
trol them? This kind of biped-centrism 
is just another form of imperialist rac¬ 
ism, in my opinion. 

Like the Keebler elves, the Blue Peo¬ 
ple all live in a big tree together and they 
go to church at another big tree, under 
which (we learn) lives Mother Earth, 
only since it isn’t earth, she isn’t called 
Mother Earth, but the Great Mother or 
something like that. Meanwhile, back 
among the humans at their base camp, 
there’s a big fight. The scruffy scientists. 


35A 

Avatarocious 

Another spectacle hits an iceberg and sinks. 

by John Podhoretz 


Avatar 

Directed by James Cameron 
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led by Sigourney Weaver, want to learn, 
learn, learn about the wonders of the 
planet and the people and Mother Earth 
and the big tree and the pterodactyls. 
But the scientists work for an evil cor¬ 
poration (natch) and the evil corpora¬ 
tion is only there because it wants—you 
can write the rest; but I will, just for the 
sake of expedience—to exploit the plan¬ 
et’s natural resources. In particular, it 
wants to exploit a mineral called (again 
no kidding) unobtainium. And it turns 
out there’s a big deposit of unobtainium 
under the Keebler Elf Tree. They want 
the elves to move. 

Getting them to move is Jake Sully’s 
job. And he does earn their trust, even 
though the leader of their tribe says, 
“His alien scent offends my nose!” (The 
line is translated from 
their nonexistent lan¬ 
guage with subtitles that 
are designed to look like 
the men’s room signs at 
an Indian casino.) The 
Blue People, in particu¬ 
lar the contemptuous 
and lovely Neytiri (Zoe 
Saldana), show him their 
wondrous ways. But 
before he can discuss 
hiring Allied Van Lines 
with them, the Evil Cor¬ 
poration intervenes. 

It is run by an evil 
Yuppie, and the Yup¬ 
pie’s security is pro¬ 
vided by an evil Marine. And for no 
good reason other than to get the movie 
into its second act, they decide to stage 
a military attack on the Elf Tree, thus 
blowing the zillions of dollars they 
sank into the project of making Jake 
Sully into a Blue Person rather than 
waiting a couple of weeks. 

Oy, the suffering that ensues, all 
for some lousy unobtainium! Oy, the 
destruction! You can hear writer-director 
James Cameron weeping over his spe¬ 
cial-effects computer as the bad humans 
he created commit this terrible atrocity 
against the Blue People who don’t exist. 
As for me, I was reminded of Oscar 
Wilde’s immortal crack about Charles 
Dickens’s tears as he killed off the child 
heroine of his Old Curiosity Shop: “It 
would take a heart of stone to read the 


death of Little Nell without laughing.” 

The only salvation for Pandora lies 
with our man Jake Sully turning into the 
leader of the blue-skinned people, rally¬ 
ing them to the cause of protecting their 
planet against the Evil Corporation. 
This, too, is unacceptably paternalistic, 
in my view; after all, why should giant 
blue people have to learn these things 
from a shrimpy white guy who doesn’t 
even have a tail or built-in Skype? 

Eventually, it falls to Jake to plug his 
fiber-optic cables into a plant and ask the 
Great Mother to do something. And she 
does. She rallies the pterodactyls, not to 
mention some rhinoceroses and dogs, to 
join with an army of blue people to take 
down the EC. In the end, it’s Jake Sully 
vs. the Evil Marine, who is dressed up 


to look like (again, not kidding) a Rock 
’Em Sock ’Em Robot, one of those ludi¬ 
crous toys from the late 1960s that gave 
toys a bad name. 

You’re going to hear a lot over the 
next couple of weeks about the movie’s 
politics—about how it’s a Green epic 
about despoiling the environment, and 
an attack on the war in Iraq, and so on. 
The conclusion does ask the audience 
to root for the defeat of American sol¬ 
diers at the hands of an insurgency. So 
it is a deep expression of anti-Ameri¬ 
canism—kind of. 

The thing is, one would be giving 
James Cameron too much credit to 
take Avatar —with its mindless worship 
of a nature-loving tribe and the tribe’s 
adorable pagan rituals, its hatred of the 
military and American institutions, 


and the notion that to be human is just 
way uncool—at all seriously as a politi¬ 
cal document. It’s more interesting as an 
example of how deeply rooted these stan¬ 
dard-issue counterculture cliches in Hol¬ 
lywood have become by now. Cameron 
has simply used these familiar bromides 
as shorthand to give his special-effects 
spectacular some resonance. He wrote it 
this way not to be controversial, but quite 
the opposite: He was making something 
he thought would be most pleasing to 
the greatest number of people. 

Will it be? Aside from the anti-Amer¬ 
ican, anti-human politics, the movie is 
nearly three hours long, and it doesn’t 
have a single joke in it. There is no ques¬ 
tion that Avatar is an astonishing piece 
of work. It is, for about two-thirds of its 
running time, an animated 
picture that looks like it’s 
not an animated picture. 

On the other hand, who 
cares? It doesn’t count for 
much that the technical skill 
on display makes it easier to 
suspend disbelief and make 
you think you’re watching 
something take place on a 
distant planet. Getting audi¬ 
ences to suspend disbelief 
isn’t the hard part; we sus¬ 
pend disbelief all the time. 
It’s how we can see any 
movie about anything and 
get involved in the story. 
The real question is this: If 
Avatar were drawn like a regular car¬ 
toon, or had been made on soundstages 
with sets and the like, would it be inter¬ 
esting? Would it hold our attention? 

The answer is, unquestionably no. 
There’s no chance anybody would even 
have put it into production, no mat¬ 
ter that Cameron made the box-office 
bonanza Titanic. So the question is: Does 
the technical mastery on display in Ava¬ 
tar outweigh the unbelievably banal and 
idiotic plot, the excruciating dialogue, 
the utter lack of any quality resembling a 
sense of humor? And will all these quali¬ 
ties silence the discomfort coming from 
that significant segment of the American 
population that, we know from the box- 
office receipts for Iraq war movies this 
decade, doesn’t like it when an American 
soldier is the bad guy? ♦ 
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“U.S. President Barack Obama, in remarks aired late Sunday, 
awarded himself a B plus for his first 11 months in office, 
stressing in an interview with talk show queen Oprah Winfrey 
that there was still much to be done. ” 

—Agence France-Presse, December 14, 2009 
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(You Don’t Always Have To) Just Do It 

■ Ni ke rethinks slogan in wake of Tiger Woods scandal, :>C 

USA TODAY Snapshots® 

How other world leaders grade themselves. 
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Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi, Italy 

^shouldn't be in court so often. I should have been faithful 
to my wife. I should never have taken that mafia boss out to 
lunch and exfxnsed it. And I should have ducked. 

Prime Minister Vladimir Putin, Russia 

Grade: A+ 

" / am the greatest leader Russia has ever known, lust ask 
anyone, and that's what you'll hear. If you happen to know 
someone who doesn't say that, please give me Ins name and 
address. Then ask that person the following week, and he ll 
tell you I am the greatest leader Russia has ever known. And 
if he still doesn't think so. his widow surely will. 

President Hu Jintao, China 

Grade: B ; 

"I don't want to say 'A' lest some of my' ■classmates get 
jealous and. shall we say. kick me out of school. Bit I also 
don', wan, to give myself a low grade les, some of those 
■classmates' kick me out for admitting mistakes. You have 
no idea how hard it is to grade oneself 

President Hugo Chavez, Venezuela 

Grade: A 

‘ How I grade myself is how the people of Venezuela would 
grade me. for I speak ^ them. And right now they’ are 
wiling me I deserve an A. They also tell me I look great 

red.” 

President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, Iran 

Grade: A, C, F, G 

" 1 will give myself any grade I desire. And if you disagree, 
there's a bag of stones with your name on it. 


Supreme Leader Kim Jong-11, North Korea 

Grade: N/A 

“God cannot be graded." 
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